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til then @ @ # Christmas Day... and an age old custom that will be revived with the return of peace. Until then, 


ie farmer’s Christmas dinner is rationed. But let us never forget, it is mainly thanks to his efforts that all our meals are so 


ably substantial. ‘Bravo, farmers,” can be our Christmas toast this 
nd we may be sure that, with the aid of their Fordson Tractors, 


vill keep the Nation’s larder equally well-stocked in 1943. j Avrm ~ i Ye) ason | 
your dealer AT ONCE regarding all .service requirements. DON’T leave repairs until Spring is approaching. 


MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. 





LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88, REGENT STREET, 
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PERSONAL 


DVANTAGEOUS to Executors, Trustees, and 

Private Owners.—Very GOOD PRICES 
ASSURED for Antique and Modern Household 
Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, Pictures, Books, 
Porcelain, etc., at the weekly Auction Sales of 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street (Established 1796). (Sales of 
the above property can also be promptly arranged 
by private treaty). Tel.: Mayfair 2424. Ref. 
W.T.L. Auction announcements, Daily Telegraph 
every Monday, The Times every Tuesday. 

SPREY’'S, 166, New Bond Street, W.1, are 
sa prepared to purchase for cash Eternity Rings, 
modern Jewellery, Platinum and Gold Wedding 


Rings, et 
 \ptanhiess of the Hunting Field by Surtees. 
é First edition, value £16. Offers wanted; good 


py Box 222 


A PERSONAL GREETING to a special friend 
at home or over-seas can best be conveyed by 





sending a Beautiful Tree Calendar prepared by 
R. St. Barbe Baker, Twelve Woodland Studies. 
Price 5- from CALENDAR SECRETARY, MEN 
OF THE TREES, -uncknoll, Dorset. 
A‘ CcTI¢ logit Big Demand and Keen Competition, 
means highest prices obtained for FURS, 
WEARING APPAREL, LINEN at sales by 
Auction. Sales held each week. Consult the 
Auctioneers of 130 years’ standing. DEBENHAM, 


STORK 


AND SONS, LTD., Auctioneers and 
26, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
l.: Temple Bar 1181-2 









AXTER LE BLOND (OVAL) PRINTS—DIS 

PERSAIL, Mint state specimens including 
popular subjects, pair Morning Call.” and 
Copper your Honour News from Home,” 
and “Australia Lover's Letter Box,” Day 
Betore Marriage Bridesmaid,’ ete., also 
Rare’ volume de Luxe, “Cabinet of Painting 
omplete. State subject interest. Lists Box 223 


(VAMERAS and HOME MOVIES urgently wanted 

for essential and most important work. 
‘*Talkies,’’ Home Cines, Leicas, Contax and all 
miniature cameras should not be idle. Much 
more up-to-date models after the war and the top 
price we can now pay will be better invested in 
War Savings. WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 127, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


IGARS. Have you any Have ina Cigars 4 > Private 
smoker would purchase. Please ‘mention 
brand and size.—Box 219. 


LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE, 

Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars. 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All- 
British firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON 
GIBSON & CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. é 4 and 9808. 


Padd. 


Co NTRY LIFE.’ Advertiser would buy 52 

consecutive copies, beginning first issue 1943. 
for full price, plus postages, if each sent within 
one month of date of issue.—Box 226. 


ENTAL STIMULATORS. If you want 
DENTAL STICKS, go to your chemist and 
ask for a packet of KEENES DENTAL 
STIMULATORS or send 1/3 in stamps to BRITISH 
AL STICKS LIMITED, 46, Elswick Road, 

>, 4. 


IAMO? S. JEWELS. GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 

MODERN SILVER, &c. Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales, and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 93), 24-25, Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2, be fore parting with 
your valuables. S ale »s he ‘id \ wee ‘Kly. _Advice gratis. 


IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 

O YOU FEEL you have lost 

drive?” Do you 


























* your grip and 
lack complete confidence 


in you own abilities? If so, RAPIDISM—that 
fascinating course—will develop for you (a) 
mental alertness; personal courage.—Write 


now for free booklet to THE RAPIDISM INSTI- 
TUTE, 224 Tuition House, London, S.W.19. 


NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, llth to 14th 

editions, WANTED; £20 offered 14th edition; 
also Children’s Encyclopedia, ed. Mee, £6 offered 
revised edition, similar sets, Oxford Shorte1 
Dictionary, and Times Atlas, 1922. Advertiser 
pays carriage and provides cartons. Immediate 
payment T.. Be thia Road, Bournemouth. 


INE COKE (Breeze), for steam raising, U/F 

stokers, greenhouse boilers, etc., 196 ton at 

works. Trucks any station. 8,000 tons released. 
Box | 205. 


OLD, DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, 

wanted. Harrods pay the best prices. SPOT 
CASH or offer. Call or send registered post, 
HARRODS, London, S.W.1. Sloane 1234. 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 

ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send ld. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13 St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 





res] 











SILVER 


INK COAT. Good second- hana mink coat 
wanted.—Box 27. 


ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 
address. Letters redirected immediately. 5/- 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM MONO17. W.C.1, 


APE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 
al after 


surviv * death? Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 


Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
P lac e, London, S.W.7. 


VOID furs tortured to de ath in traps.—Write 

for Fur Crusade leaflet, which tells you of 
humane furs, from MAJOR VAN DER BYL, 
W. Wappenhz am, Towcester. 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? 


“BLATTIS” 


Then buy 
UNION COCKROACH PASTE. 
Successfully used world over. Extermination 
guaranteed. Chemists. Boots’ Branches. Sole 
makers: HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield 
10, Tins 1/9, 2/10. 5/-, 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 


18, 1942 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 


Personal 2/-. 





PERSONAL 


URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage. 
colds, obesity, headaches 
Tel.: Mayfair 1085. 
Pp SIONS FOR GARDENERS. The Committee 

of the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institu- 
tion, 92 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, are 
willing to consider applications for financial 
assistance from aged or distressed Head or Single- 
handed Gardeners, Market Gardeners, Market 
rowers, Nurserymen and Seedsmen, or Widows 
of any of the above. It is unlikely that any 
Pensions or Grants, except in cases of great 
urgency, will be authorised before January, 1943, 
but applications should be made to the Secretary 
of the Institution at once. 

ELFRIDGES are open to buy modern Upright 

and Grand Pianos. Write, stating make, 
approximate age, and price required.—SEl- 
FRIDG ES, L TD., Oxford St. w.1 1. Mayfair 1234. 


UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Mas sage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.-MRS. GORDON, 339, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575), 


ARING & GILLOW are glad to buy high-grade 
Furs, Sterling Silver Table Ware, China 
and Glass in good condition.—Oxford Street, W.1. 
Py AtcHEs WANTED. New, old, 
out-of-order. Top prices paid. 
tered. Cash or offer by return.—KAY’S 
Hopwood Avenue, Manchester 4. 
EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver, Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone, EXETER 54901 





Insomnia, 
indigestion, 

















disused, or 
Send regis- 
(CL), 19 





FASHION AND BEAUTY 


OIFFU RE.—An _ enchanting “CORONE’ T OF 
CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex! Instantly adjusted with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. All-round 
Coronet from 7 gns., half-coronet from 5 gns. (A 
pattern of ycur hair will enable me to quote you 
the exact cost). 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR, 
MAISON GEORGES, 
38/49 Buckingham Palace Road, London 
(only address). 
Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments). 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 
LIZABETH THOMPSON, of 35, Gt. Russell St.. 
W.C.1, BUYS and has FOR SALE Model Dresses, 
Hats, Shoes, high-class Furs from the best London 
houses. Good prices given. Esi. 28 yrs. Mus. 3049. 
URS. Good Furs bought and solid Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 


URS. Lovely Mink Coat, fashioned by first- 
class furrier. Exceptional bargain at £145. 
De tails and de scription from Box 89. 


PERSIAN LAMB COAT in perfect condition. 
Will accept £35. Opportunities are rare and 
this isa genuine one.—Box 115 








S.W.1 











EMODELLED or Repaired. Bring your Old 
Garments to DOROTHY PAUL, lla, Kensing- 
ton Church Street, W.8 (nr. High Street). Wes. 2346 
EMODELLING. SAVE MONEY. EVA 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 4, 
Berkeley Street, Ww. 1. Tel. MAY 1651. 
HE FASHION Ci{RCLE DRESS AGENCY. 
GOOD clothes bought and sold. Room 27, 
55, Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273. 


LIVESTOCK 


BE SEED. Mixture for all small cagebirds: 
5/-, 7 Ib. 10/6, 14 lb. 20-. Specia! 
Budgie "Mixture or Special Canary Mixture, 
6 pints 166 12 pints 30-; sample pint 2/10. All 
carriage paid.—G. TELKAMP & SONS, LTD., 
144, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 
GG FOR XMAS! A limited number of choice 
pullets on point of lay, pure R.I.R.’s and 
L.S.’s from Pedigree Farms and First Crosses 
specially bred for egg-production. Of blood- 
tested stock. Sent CARRIAGE PAID AND ON 
100 HOURS’ APPROVAL.—REDLANDS POUL- 
TRY FARM. s, Holmwood. Dorking 73314. 


HILLIE, lovely, lively Cairn pup, 4 months: 
grey, black points and mask. Bred healthy. 
pedigree.—AGLIONBY, Colliers Green 


highest 
Farm, Cranbrook, Kent. 


UERNSEYS from old-established noted Herd. 

Freshly calved Heifers for immediate delivery. 
Also Heifers stocked for calving all periods—few 
young Bulls fit for service, seen appointment 
only. Commercial prices; credit terms to approved 
Farmers.—MANAGER, Varndean Lodge, London 
Road, Withdean. Tel. : 5245, Preston, Brighton. 


V-OX, the No, 1 Poultry Food (unrationed). 
The great war-time egg producer; 82.75 per 
cent. albuminoids; pure food mixed with mash 
or scraps, will greatly increase your egg supply. 
“Ideal as a protein supplement for poultry and 
bigs. Full directions. 7 lb., 7/6; 14 Ib., 14/-; 28 Ib., 
% Ib., 40/-; 1 cwt., 676; carriage paid. 
GV “OX BY PRODUCTS (C.L.), Sevenoaks. 
ULLETS,: 54-6 months old, W.L. x R.LR., 
R.I.R. x L.S., Bn.L. x L.S., all bred from own 
accredited stock; outdoor reared; 24/- carr. paid. 
They are a picture of health on free range.— 
HOYLE, Beare Green, near Dorking. (Capel 3234). 
QMART TURNOUT. CREAM SHETLAND 
PONY MARE, 7 years, quiet a!\ traffic, stands 
unattended, moves well, also used for children’s 
riding, smart float, new condition, fitted puea 
matics, cushions, lamps, good set harness. 60 
ens. here. MRS. LAWRENCE, Tarvin, Chester. 
MOOTH Fox Terrier Pups, 8 weeks, by Ch. 
Touchwood Town Guard, from 10 gns.—Lt. 
CALDER-SMITH, Shortlands Hotel, Shortlands, 
Wanted 
ONY suitable for children’s riding, with or 
without trap and harness. Must be safe and 
inexpensive. Donkey considered.—Full details 
to BM/LDMX, London, W.C,1. 














(Min. 3 lines.) == 
FOR SALE _ 
CALENDAR of Old English Customs Still in 
Being, post free, 3s. A Calendar of Flowers 
and their Saints, post free, 2s. 6d.; both unique. 
—MARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon, Reading. 
ARAVANS will solve your HOUSING and 
SERVANT problems. 70 modern caravans 
in stock at F.O.C. Caravan Centre, Hillcrest 
Gardens, Great North Way, Finchley, London, 
N.3. Open any day except Sunday. Head Office, 206, 
Cric klewood Broadway, N.W.2. Gladstone 2234, 
Prices from £145 to £650. H.P. terms arranged. 
ARAVAN TRAILER; Raven, 4 berth; stream” 
lined; calor gas; 2 rooms; all beds, contents 
new; 15 ft.; newly enamelled throughout; price 
£250 delivered.—Box 227. es, 
ld caged (envelope and notepaper in one 
piece) handiest stationery known; available 
from G. SWAIN, 








in packets 1/6 (8 for 10/-) post free, 
BCM/P0O4, London, W.C.1. 
LEBEFOLD PRODUCTS. Pickles, Chutneys. 
Mustard Relish, etc. Soft Toys and Dolls. 
Stamp for list. CHITTOE, Chippenham, Wilts, 
LOVES with NO COUPONS! Quality chamois 
skins (enough for 2 pairs) with pattern, 
only 12/6 complete. Simple to make, lovely to 
work and wear.—LAKE, 58, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
ADIES’ Suits (regulation styles) in Country- 
side tweeds, made to measure from £4/15/- 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. Patterns post free.-—REDMAYNE, 26, 
Wigton, Cumberland. 
LAvDES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns.—DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
OTOR MOWER for Sale; suitable for club- 
RANSOME _ 36 in., overhauled, £130. 
FLETCHER, 81, Little Albany Street, N.W.1, 
EUSton 5215. 
RACTICAL HANDBOOK of British Birds- 
Edited by H. F. Witherby complete 3 vols., 
condition excellent. Numerous colour plates 
and illustrations. This standard work now out 
of print. What offers.—Box 220. 
TAMPS. BR. COLS. 1840-1942. Reliant Cata- 
logue, 200 pps., 1943 Ed., 5/4. Album, 6 sec- 
tions, from 5/6; complete, 45/-, with covers 75/-. 
Country packets, 1/- to £5. Approvals from 1d. to 
2'-. 20 pp. Quarterly Bulletin, 6d. year. RARE 
STAMPS BOUGHT.—H. BURGESS & CO., 
Pe mbur Kent. 


TAMPS! Early ‘British ‘Colonials.—< —Selec tions 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. es of cat. price Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—‘“‘K,’’6, Westhill Rd.,S.W.18, 











a, Africa, other 

Colonies, also Great Britain; exceptionally 
fine approvals, now ready; very reasonable; 
reference please.—HUGHES AND CO., 15, Nelson 
House, Peterborough. 

WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 

regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6/12/6 and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or money 
and coupons refunded. Patterns post free— 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 

ICTORIA, for sale; in first class condition, 

on rubber tyres, by McNaught and Co., 
London and Worcester; formerly the property of 
a titled gentleman.—Write, in first instance, 
E.E.W., KNUTSFORD DIVISION GUARDIAN, 
113, King Street, Knutsford, Cheshire. 

ATER DIVINING. The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 

ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 

ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 





‘TAMPS. W. Indies, Asi 














WANTED 


CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 
wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
74 Chancery Lane, London. 








, DDERS, 

and SAFES, etc., 
prices.—TAYLOR’S, 
Holborn 3793. 


HARLOCK, WEED ‘SEEDS, MUSTARD, etc., 
wanted. Send samples to Box 203 
LOTHING. Highest prices returned for 
discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 
Wearing Apparel of all kinds. Private owners 
may send with safety to Dept. C. L., JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W. C.2. 
LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen's 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; Furs, 

















Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc., Offer or * 


cash by return for consignment sent. 

FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
OUNTRY LIFE.” Wanted to purchase, 
copies of November 20th and 27th, and 
December 4th. Please communicate with Box 218, 
SSE" Aluminium Kettle, secondhand, wanted, 
also 2 Saucepans; good condition.—Box 224. 


IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns: 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 
OLDFISH. surplus stocks from country 
ponds WANTED, good prices paid. Aquarium 
tanks for SALE cheap.—PARBURY, 12, Fairfax 
Road, London, N.W.6. ’Phone: Primrose 1856. 
AWN SWEEPER wanted, preferably 30 inches 
wide, please state make, year of purchase 
and price asked to ADVERTISER, ‘‘Marylands,”* 
Ewhurst, Surrey. 
AGIC, ASTROLOGY, YOGA, Books on 
occultism WANTED ‘to purchase. 
Send for Catalogue, THE ATLANTIS BOOKSHOP. 
49a, Museum St., London, W.C.1. HOL. 2120 
RIENTAL and OTHER Carpets and Rugs 


Est. 1860. 





wanted. Good prices paid if in good con- 
a -Full details to CELEBES STORAGE 
CO., LTD., 20, Eastcheap, E.C. Man. House: 1682. 


Motor Cars 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 
buy and where to sell cars of good makes. 
low mileage.—103, New Bond St., W.1. May 8351. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
= Subject to Government Restrictions. 
GENTS WANTED with sound cc tion 











GARDENING 


MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN OFFERS 


WING to the restriction on the transpor , 

cut flowers and the need for further nurse), 
land to be given over to food growing, | have 
decided to dispose of my stock of SPRiy¢ 
FLOWERING BULBS. 

These bulbs in the normal way would be plante, 
for supplying flowers to Covent Garden and o; “Sh 
markets and are really splendid specimens whj;), 
will produce an abundance of the choices 
blooms. 

Here then are my offers:— 

TULIPS.—Special Darwin Collection coy 
prising 20 each of the following: W °LLJay 
COPELAND, soft lavender; CLARA BUT” , by ght 
salmon pink; INGLESCOMBE YELLOW. cana), 
yellow; PRINCESS ELIZABETH, ro ght 
border; FARNCOMBE SANDERS, brillicot day, 
rosy red. 100 large flowering bulbs, eac! variety 
separately packed, 17/6. 

MISCELLANEOUS TULIPS.—( dLDEy 
CROWN, yellow, edged scarlet; PRIDE O HAAp 
LEM, rosy carmine, blue base; INGLE COMpp 
PINK, bright rosy pink, flushed salmon, 1746 \\y 

MIXED TULIPS. Including many of thy 
popular varieties in a galaxy of colour, I 

DAFFODILS and NARCISSI.—The CON 
NOISSEURS ” COLLECTION of 100 giar flower. 
ing bulbs in 5 of the best varieties, 20 ea — of the 
following: DAFFODILS: EMPEROR, mrose 
perianth, golden trumpet. NARCISSI;S — Way 
KIN, primrose and canary yellow, sweetly ented: 
HORACE, white, orange cup; BATH’S JAME 
canary perianth; ALBA PLENO, doub) whi» 
The complete collection of 100 fine bui t 
variety separately packed, for 15/-. 

MISCELLANEOUS DAFFODILS an Nar- 
CISSI.—DAFFODILS; KING ALFRED, 2 | 
of all, clear golden yellow reflexed trum 1, } 
100; PRINCEPS, primrose petals, long  solden 
trumpet. NARCISSI: CHEERFULNESS  touble 
variety, perfumed; THE STAR, cream with 
yellow cup, pointed petals. Each of the abov 
15/- 100. 

FLORAL BLEND.—A special mixture f new 
and popular DAFFODILS and NARCISSI speci- 
ally chosen for exquisite floral effect, 10 lary 
bulbs 12/6. 

ALI, ABOVE PRICES QUOTED INCLUDE 
POSTAGE 


FRUIT FOR EPICURES 


APPLES: Bush, 
trees, tine stock, 
Bush, James Grieve, 
Grieve, 7 6. 

PEARS: Famous variety, Fertility, 

BLACK CURRANTS: Two-year-old 


Cox's Orange, three-year-o) 
6- each; Cordons, 76 each 
66 each; Cordon, James 


7/6 each, 
bushe 


1/9 each, 18/- dozen. 
RED CURRANTS: 1/9 each, 18/- dozen. 
RASPBERRY CANES: Best sorts, Lloyi 
George and Norfolk Giant, 5- dozen, 35- 100. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Royal Sovereigr 
prolific cropper, 226 50; 40- 100. 


Carriage on fruit trees: 1/- on 10/-; 2- over If 
Orders over 25/- carriage paid. 


CHAMPION EATING APPLE 


Four fine three-year-old bush trees in that 
favourite variety COX'S ORANGE PIPPIN, fu! 
fruiting size, together with one JAMES GRIEVE 
bush tree for pollinating; five bush trees in al 
for 25 /-, carriage paid. 


FREE ADVISORY BUREAU 


This is a very important part of my GARDEN- 
ING SERVICE, and I hope that you will not 
hesitate to write to me for advice on anything 
concerning your garden. 


MR. CUTHBERT, R. & G. CUTHBERT 
The Nation's Nurseryman since 1797 
37 GOFF’S OAK, HERTS. 





By appointment to H.M. the late King George V 


ARDENS 1 DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927.—GEORGE 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, Kent 


HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., Syston 

Leicester, were for many years previous to 
the war, the largest makers of Hard Lawn Tennis 
Courts in Great Britain. They will have experts 
and material ready for further work the moment 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of some of the leading 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a Rotation List tor 
Post-War Orders for NEW, and repairs to existing 
Courts. Would you like them to put your name 
down for early post-war attention? This puts yor 
under no obligation. 


OMATO SEED. —Clapham’s Improved Poten- 
tate for indoor or outside cultivation. F T. 
tomato yet introduced. 30/- oz., 15/- 4 02. 
+ 0z., packets 5/- and 2/6.—CLAPHAM & s¢ NS, 
LTD.. 46, Chase Court Gardens, Enfield. 
EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY 
we do the experimenting, not you ! -W. J 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsman, Histon, Cambs 


EDUCATIONAL 


GABBITAS ; THRING & CoO., uTD 
Established 1873. 
FREE ADVICE about Schools. 
Tutors, Governesses. 
EDUCATIONAL ASSURANCE, 
6, 7 & 8, Sackville Street, 
London, W.1. : 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 0161. (4 LI ES). 
ETERSTOW COURT Residential iding 
Academy ~for Ladies. Ross - on - Wye, 
successfully prepare candidates for the | of # 
Examination. Girls from 15 years of age ac 2pted 
—Principals' R. E. PRITCHARD, ex- .F.H. 
Fellow and Instructor of the Institute f the 
Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 
HORT-STORY WRITING.—Send 4d. for) oklet 
describing world-famous course.—R) ‘EN! 
INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 











HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, out! 
Molton Street, W.1. May 5306-8. Resi tial 








Branch, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 





amongst farmers for the sale of well-known 
speciality product.—Box 983, 


PROPERTY LINEAGE, & 
HOTELS AND GUESTS PAGE 1158 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


XCII. No. 2396. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
FAVOURITE PART OF THE WEST COUNTRY 


GEORGIAN HOUSE AND OVER 200 ACRES 


The Residence is well appointed and in good condition and stands in the centre of the property about 
200 ft. up, facing South, with beautiful views. 


DECEMBER 18, 1942 





It is approached by a drive through a finely-timbered park with a lodge at entrance. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 


billiards room, 8 bedrooms (6 with basins), 4 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Company’s electric light and power. Telephone. Good water supply. Modern drainage. 
FIRST-CLASS BUILDINGS, which are accredited and maintain a herd of 
over 100 head of pedigree dairy cattle. 


Stabling. Garage with rooms over. 


THE PLEASURE GROUNDS include tennis court, terraced walks, kitchen garden, orchard, woodland, arable and 
pastureland. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
VENDOR WOULD REMAIN AS TENANT IF DESIRED. Hunting. Golf. 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


~ SUTHERLANDSHIRE > 


15 MILES FRONTAGE TO A FAMOUS LOCH WITH FISHING. 
EXCELLENT SHOOTING OVER THREE GROUSE MOORS. 


(15,432) 





ESTATE OF ABOUT 42,000 ACRES FOR SALE 


Secondary Residence would be sold with about 29,000 Acres. 


The Residential, Sporting 
and Pastoral Estate, 
including a Residence in first- 
class order, which occupies a 


Central heating. Electric 

light. Telephone. Excel- 

lent spring water supply. 
Up-to-date drainage. 





fine position surrounded by 
well-wooded policies, 
facing South and commanding 


Garage. 
THE SECONDARY RESI- 
DENCE erected in the 
Scottish Baronial Style, con- 
tains: Hall, 
parlour, dining room, 6 prin- 
cipal and 4 servants’ bed- 


Range of stabling. 


extensive views. 

Entrance hall, 4 public lounge, sun 

rooms (two 36 ft. by 13 ft.), 

covered court, 12 principal 

and 4 servants’ bed and 

dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. : 
Hot and cold water system. = Ae eh 

Contents of both Houses can be purchased at a valuation in the usual way if desired. 

HOME AND THREE GOOD SHEEP FARMS, WOODLANDS OF ABOUT 500 ACRES. 

ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED RENT ROLL (LESS BURDENS) ABOUT £1,500 PER ANNUM. 

Further particulars, plan and photographs from the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 

20, Hanover Square, W.1. (20,523) 


rooms, 3 bathrooms. Central 





heating. 
telephone installed. 


Electric light and 


By Order of the Mortgagees. 


WEST SUSSEX & HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 


About three-quarters of a mile of Trout Fishing in the River Wey. 


Facing due South and standing about 300 ft. up on sandy soil, with good views, the Early Georgian Style 
Residence, which is built of stone and mellowed brick, with a tiled roof and leaded casement windows, 
is approached by a drive. 

DURING THE LAST FEW YEARS MANY THOUSANDS OF POUNDS HAVE BEEN EXPENDED UPON 
THE PROPERTY AND IT NOW HAS ALL UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCES. 


Entrance hall, suite of 4 reception, about 20 bedrooms and 9 bathrooms, games rooms. 


Central heating. Telephone with extensions. 
4 cottages. XIVth century barn. 


Companies’ electric light and water. 
Stabling. Garages. Squash court. 


Modern drainage. 


The GARDENS and GROUNDS have been well maintained and include sloping lawns, formal garden, green 
grassphalt tennis court, 2 grass tennis courts, orchard, spring-fed lake well stocked with coarse fish, wild garden, 
fruit and vegetable garden, grassland. 


ABOUT 74 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE 


Further particulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


(23,804) 




















Telegrams : 


Mayfair 3771 2 
(10 Galleries, Wesdo, London. 


lines) 
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CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). 


EAST SUSSEX 


Hastings 5 miles. Main Line Station 4 miles. 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
EXCELLENT RESIDENTIAL AND MIXED FARM 
with 
QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE 


2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom (h. & ¢c.). Main electric light. Good water 
supply. 

AMPLE SET OF FARM BUILDINGS. 3 COTTAGES. 

213 ACRES WELL WATERED LAND. 

ACRES ARABLE, 88 ACRES PASTURE, 


WOODLAND 


PRICE £11,500 
OUTGOINGS ABOUT £72 


INCLUDING 7s AND 44 ACRES 


PA. 


Full particulars from TAFF, as above. 


WEST SUSSEX 


3 miles Pulborough. 500 ft. above sea level. 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED XIIth CENTURY RESIDENCE 


With 3 reception rooms, 
rooms, 2 


JACKSON STOPS & Si 


5 bed- 
bathrooms. 
Central heating. Electric light. 


Well-timbered grounds 
bathing pool, terraced 
kitchen garden. 


with 
lawns, 
IN ALL ABOUT 

5 ACRES 


PRICE 
£7,500 FREEHOLD 
VACANT COMPLETION. 


JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. 





ON 


POSSESSION 


(Tel. _ fair 


Particulars from : 
(Fo. 8477) 


3316/7.) 


Garage for 4 cars. Outbuildings. 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, 
AND AT aN LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


SUSSEX 


Above the pretty village of Forest Row, 
AN OLD OAK-BEAMED MANOR HOUSE 


WHICH HAS BEEN MODERNISED THROUGHOUT. 
Entrance hall, GREAT HALL (with minstrel gallery), inner hall (easily converted into 
reception room), and dining room, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, superb kitchen. 
ALL 


MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE. 


Delightful grounds comprising lawns, paved terrace. ornamental pool, flower gardens, 
ete. In all about 


3 ACRES 
PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD 


Particulars: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street. W.1. 
T 


(Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) 


SURREY 


13 miles London. 25 minutes City and West End. 
A MODERN ELIZABETHAN STYLE RESIDENCE 


BUILT IN 1937 REGARD- 
LESS OF COST AND 
SITUATED ON A PRIVATE 
ESTATE. 
Entrance hall 
3 reception rooms, 
excellent domestic 
4 principal and 2 
bedrooms. 2 dressing 
3 bathrooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT. 


with gallery, 
sun room, 

quarters. 
maids’ 
rooms, 


Main electricity, water, gas and 





drainage. Garage for 2 cars. 
Charming grounds of about 
1 ACRE PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8. Hanover Street, W.1. 
(Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) 


Particulars : 


WANTED 


SMALL RESIDENTIAL & AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE 


PREFERABLY IN NEW FOREST DISTRICT, BUT ANY 
PART OF HANTS, DORSET OR SUSSEX CONSIDERED 


VACANT POSSESSION of the Principal Residence is required and it should contain 


6-8 bedrooms, and have modern conveniences. 


PROPERTY SHOULD BE AND COMPRISE 


ABOUT 


200—500 ACRES 


E. G., co 
WA, Tel: 


THE REMAINDER OF THE LET 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street. 


Please reply, stating price, to: } 
Mayfair 3316). 


London, 


AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT AND 
SPORTING ESTATE 


Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF have been instructed by a well-known 
Peer to purchase an Estate which is mainly required for Investment purposes, 
but with possibilities of a good shoot an attraction. 


A SMALL RESIDENCE ALSO AN ADVANTAGE, BUT NOT 


ESSENTIAL. 

A PROPERTY OF SEVERAL THOUSAND ACRES _ IS 
REQUIRED. 

ANY PART OF COUNTRY CONSIDERED, BUT NORFOLK OR SUFFOLK 


PARTICULARLY INTERESTING. 
NO COMMISSION REQUIRED. 
Particulars should be sent to: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Land Agents and Surveyors, 
8%. Hanover Street, London, W.1, or to any of the provincial offices as follows: 
20, Bridge Street, Northampton; 15, Bond Street, Leeds; Castle Street, Cirencester; 
29, Princes Street, Yeovil. 











Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines). 


48, 
55 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF LONDON 


Easy reach of station. 


Situate on high ground. 





A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, modern offices. 
Main services. Central heating. 

Fitted basins (bh. & c.) in nearly all bedrooms. Stabling. Garages. 2 

Gardens and grounds, small park, 2 tennis courts, kitchen garden, etc. 

ABOUT 23 ACRES 

FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 

Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. (6851) 


cottages. 
In all 


Messrs. 


| 
| 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, wl 


WEST SUSSEX 
A RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


In an attractive position and adjoining a large estate. 
THE HOUSE contains: Lounge hall, drawing and dining rooms, loggia, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms and excelle nt domestic offices, inc luding staff sitting room. 
Main electricity. Central heating. Constant hot water. Garage for 2 or 3 cars. 
Stabling. Cottage. 
THE GROUNDS ARE VERY ATTRACTIVELY DISPLAYED, INCLUDING A 
SMALL =_— OF WOODLAND IN ITS NATURAL STATE, KITCHEN GARDEN 
WITH GREENHOUSE, HARD TENNIS COURT, ETC. 

Detailed particulars of the Agents: Messrs. a & Co., 48, Curzon Street, 

Mayfair, London, W.1 (3607) 


HERTS | 
A CHARMING PROPERTY 


Entrance hall, lounge (21 ft. by 19 ft.), cloakroom and w.c., dining room, morning room 
oak-panelled drawing room, domestic offices including’ servants’ hall and pantry 
beautiful old oak carved staircase, 6 principal bedrooms, the largest 20 ft. by 17 ft. 
fitted with lavatory basins, 3 or 4 servants’ bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Constant hot water. Electric light. Main water. 
Garage and suitable Outbuildings and 2 Cottages. 
PRETTY OLD-FASHIONED PLEASURE AND KITCHEN GARDENS (3 Acres 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE £5,500 


Particulars from: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. (4691) 








OXON—AN AGRICULTURAL FARM 


FARMHOUSE comprising : 
include : 


4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, usual offices. 
Implement shed, cowsheds, piggeries, loose box, copper-house, ete. 


The LAND is partly clay, the remainder valley gravel. 
Particuiars from: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


The OUTBUILDINGS, built of brick with tiled and slated roofs, 
TWO BRICK-BUILT COTTAGES. Water supply from well. 


IN ALL 450 ACRES. PRICE £35 PER ACRE. 
(7201) 
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‘WELSH SORDERE 


Station 2 miles. Newport 16 miles. 


*N ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE occupying a secluded 


sition about 650 ft. up on a soil, and commanding magnificent 
views. 

is approached by two drives, one with entrance lodge. Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 14 bedrooms, nursery suite, 5 bathrooms. 

ntral heating. Company’s electric light. Telephone. Spring.water supply. 

Modern drainage. Stabling. Garages. 4 cottages, including lodge. 

ELL LAID OUT PLEASURE GROUNDS, including hard tennis court, croquet 

lawn, kitchen garden, grassland and woodland. 


OVER 100 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY | 





DEVONSHIRE 


Village 1 mile. Bus service 1 mile. Station 31, miles. 
The original portion of the House is 400 years old, but was added to about 
100 years ago. It occupies a fine position on rising ground, well sheltered and facing 
South, and is approached by an avenue drive. Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms (one 
measuring 33 ft. by 16 ft.), 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and well-arranged domestic offices. 
Central heating. Company’s electric light. Well water pumped by electricity. 
Modern drainage. Garage for 3 cars. Thatched Tithe Barn. 
THE GARDENS extend to about 3 Acres and include flower and vegetable gardens, 
woodlands, pasture (24 Acres), Arable (5 Acres). 


ABOUT 33 ACRES. Hunting. Fishing. Golf. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Hunting. Golf. Salmon and Trout Fishing and Shooting obtainable. 


0 


rents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK ¢ & RU TLEY, 20, _omewer Square, Wal. (38,851) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, H: mower Square, W.1. (40,220) 











BERKS CLOSE TO BUCKS BORDERS 


In one of the most favoured Residential Areas, within an hour of London. 


HE FIRST-CLASS RESIDENCE 2 GARAGES. COTTAGE. 


hich is in extremely good order 
The Gardens are unusually 


charming, intersected by a running 
stream, tennis courts, walled and 
kitchen gardens. 


ands 200 ft. up on sand and gravel 
soil, in delightful gardens. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


uinge hall, 3 large reception, 9 bed 

| dressing rooms arranged in suites, 

bathrooms. Co.’s_ electricity and 

iter. Main drainage. Central heating 
throughout. 


Several first-class Golf Courses 
within easy reach. 





‘ Ss 
Strongly recommended by the Head Agents: Messrs. REIGE, FRANK: & RUTLEY, 29, Hanover Square, W.1. = (9162) 


SOUTH SHROPSHIRE HERTS & MIDDLESEX BORDERS 


Geen SE ae ae ne vane aaa ine taseoa.” with beautiful MODERN RESIDENCE erected in 1933 in the Tudor style, it is extremely 
3 reception rooms, billiards room, 14 bedrooms, bathroom well arranged, of pleasing elevation and stands back from the road, 
s, ards " s, be j 
art central heating. Company’s electric light. Estate water supply. 
Garage for 2 cars. Stabling. Cottage. 
HE GARDEN has a brook running through it. Lawns. Rock garden and wall garden. 
9 Acres of Grassland with farm buildings. 


FOR SALE WITH 12 OR 3 ACRES 
House would be Let, Unfurnished. 
Trout Fishing and Shooting available. 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1; 
and 14, Dogpole, Gasowebury. (40,137) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,176) 











3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (2 of which communicate with bathrooms). 


Companies’ electric light, power, gas and water. Central heating. Telephone 
Main drainage. 2 garages. 


WELL LAID OUT GARDENS, including lawn, flower beds, 
sunk garden, kitchen garden. 


ABOUT 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 
sole Agents : 


Mayfair 371° 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Cathet Wathen, taniten, 






































(10 lines) 
sige NICHOLAS 9 
“ Nicholas, R ng’’ 
Regent 0293/3377 (Established 1882) rename - ii Sadi ™ 
LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS aon - 
1, oY ATION RO: AD. RE ADING ; 4 ALBANY COURT YARD, PICC ADIL EB Y, W. 1 
£2,500 5,000 GNS. 
IN THE FINCHAMPSTEAD DISTRICT ADJOINING CAMBERLEY HEATH GOLF COURSE 
About 7 miles South-east of Reading. Situated on high ground. 
AN ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD PROPERTY AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
Situated on high ground, facing South. The accommodation comprises: 3 reception rooms, dining room (23 ft. by 16 ft.) 
: oe drawing room (22 ft. by 15 ft.), morning room (16 ft. by 11 ft.), 9 bedrooms and 
Comprising : dressing rooms (several with fitted cupboards), bathroom, housemaid’s room (with 
WELL-BULL . HOUSE OF BRICK, CREAM WASHED WITH TILED ROOF sink, separate w.c.), conveniently arranged DOMESTIC OFFICES, butler’s pantry, 
; TANDING WELL BACK FROM QUIET BY-ROAD. ; well-fitted kitchen, sitting room, secondary staircase. 
oe GARAGE (3 cars). RANGE OF 3 LOOSE BOXES. COTTAGE (4 s). 
Entrance hall, 2 reception rooms, excellent kitchen, scullery, larder, etc., 3 bedrooms, sien TIMBER-BUILT BARN, ne I E (4 rooms) 
— dressing room, bathroom, heated linen cupboard. 2 garages. Main water. Attractive : - ; rig! 
garden, large lawn, etc., kitchen garden, and meadow land. In all about Grounds comprise tennis and other lawns, broad gravelled terrace, rose gardens, fruit 
garden, pleasant woodland walks between thick belts of rhododendrons, pastureland. 
7 ACRES In all about 
VERY SUITABLE FOR DOG BREEDING AND POULTRY FARMING. 12 ACRES VACANT POSSESSION 
Further particulars from Messrs. _ HOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, and 4, Albany Further particulars of: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, and 4, Albany 
Court Yard, Court Yard, W.1. 
its RALPH PAY & TAYLOR “1032-23, 
. LONDON, W.1. __ 1082-33 
A PERFECT GEM OF THE TUDOR PERIOD REALLY ATTRACTIVE PROPERTIES JUST 
PLACED IN THE SALE MARKET 
Bishops Stortford 12 miles. 4 miles from Famous Market Town. ~ AMIDST “COTSWOLD | HILLS 
ADJOINING NOBLEMAN’S Easy reach of quaint Chipping Campden. 
. — ae TONE-MULLIONED TUDOR HOUSE OF PAR- 
PRIVATE LANDED TICULAR CHARM. 500 ft. above sea level, com- 
» ESTATE manding beautiful views. 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 
a 3 2 bathrooms. Main water, electricity. Central heating. 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bath- Garage. Stabling. Cottage. Gardens, etc. NEARLY 40 
rooms. .Main water and electricity. ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,500. (12,052) 
Central heating. ADJOINING AND OVERLOOKING ASHDOWN FOREST 
— —_ Close to golf. A few miles from Tunbridge Wells. 
BEAUTIFUL PERIOD p'CTURESQUE HOUSE OF PLEASING DESIGN, 
INTERIOR. having direct access to commonland. 3 reception, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All main services. Radiators. 
GARAGE. Garage. Pretty garden and pinewood, intersected by 
small stream. ABOUT 3 ACRES. FREEHOLD ONLY 
HOME FARM, 2 COTTAGES. £4,000. _ (Ae) 
MATURED GARDENS OF OUTSKIRTS OF HERTFORDSHIRE MARKET TOWN 
Under 30 miles from London. Half a mile from. station. 
NEARLY 3 ACRES UBSTANTIALLY BUILT HOUSE (SQUARE 
ES GEORGIAN STYLE). 300ft. up, on gravel soil. 
i CR 3 reception, 7 or 8 bedrooms, bathroom. All main services 
; WELL DRAINED LAND nell NaAmeY las commaetol Garage. Stabling (rooms over), easily convertible 
; INTERSECTED BY PRETTY STREAM into a cottage. UNUSUAL LY PROLLE Ic Ww ALLED 
GARDEN OF ABOUT 1 ACRE. FREEH 
FREEHOLD £8,000 USUAL VALUATIONS ae (or close offer). IDEAL FOR PRIVATE RESIDENC E 
H mfidently recommended from personal knowledge by: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. (12,172) OR BUSINESS EVACUATION (3176) 
— ff 
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9 
6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
Crepes 8222 15 anti Telegrams: ‘“Selaniet, Piccy, London’’ 
‘SURREY Hy Ovter of Bxeewors. DORKING, SURREY 
Beautiful Farnham district. Quiet and secluded. 21% miles from main line station. Superb position a few minutes from the village of W. estcott and 2 miles from the town, wit) A 
TO BE SOLD a frequent bus service. o 
FOR SALE THIS CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
THIS ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE Te eee Oe epee Facing South and commanding fine views. 
IN EXCELLENT DECORATIVE ORDER, PLANNED ro FACILITATE EASY Panelled lounge (35 ft. by 
WORKING. 16 ft. 9 ins.), 2 other sitting 
Large lounge hall, 3 recep- rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 
tion rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathrooms. — Part central 
2 bathrooms, good domestic heating. Co.’s water, gas 
offices. C: ompany’s electric and electric light. Lodge. 
light, power and water. Garage. Woodlands, choice 
Partial central heating. gardens, orchard,  ete., uM 
OLD TUDOR COTTAGE extending in all to about 
(at present let), with 113, ACRES , 
2 sitting rooms, 2 bedrooms, 
bathroom, kitchen and all (P. ‘ . co) A ens D 
main services. . 
Beautiful grounds including PRICE FREEHOLD 
a well-stocked fruit and i 
vegetable garden, paddock £5, 500 (subject to 
and woodlands. In all Contract). 
about The price has been drastically reduced to effect an . immediate sale and there is no equal —- 
4 ACRES value in the market to-day. _ 
Apply to the Joint Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LT D., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 
POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT. (Tel.: REG. 8222); and Messrs. CHAS. OSE NTON & CO., High Street, Dorking 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000 SE, i ee 
, — - a — ——EE 
Further particulars of the Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, SURREY 
S.W. Tel.: UG. 8222. 8.51,040 
os anima inicaitaicten nouid oo ; —-s s : ee In a picked position amidst be wf ome red —_ 1% miles Main Line Station. 
HERTS att ESI 
CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 
23 miles from Town. Within 1 mile Main Line Station. SITUATE IN MATURED GARDENS AND PARKLANDS OF ABOUT 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 40 ACRES 
AMOST ATTRACTIVE Large hall, 3 reception 
rooms, billiards room, & 
MODERN bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
RESIDENCE Gardener’s lodge (with 2 
About 500 ft. up. reception and 3 bedrooms, 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, bathroom, ete.). Stabling. 
10 bed and dressing rooms, Garages. Chauffeur’s room. 
3 bathrooms, model offices. Small farmery and useful 
Co.’s water, gas, Own buildings. 
electricity. All main services. 
Modern secon i Central heating. 
“ a. ao The grounds are studded 
. a aa ig : ae with fine old cedar and other 
CHA RMING GARDENS, trees, spreading lawns for 
ORCHARD. tennis, etc., walled kitehen 
IN ALL ABOUT garde n, and greenhouses. 
53, ACRES TO BE LET for cane of iat about 8 years 
4 RENT £400 per annum (Premium required). 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6 ing Street. SW Tel. - (1. R25 Inspected and strongly Mr are by: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington 
sas i LTI Arlington Street, SW.A. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) (8.865) Street, S.W.l. (Tel. REG. 8222.) (8.33,504) at 
BRANCH OFFICES : WIMBLEDON common, S.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) BISHOPS STORTFORD (243.) a 








CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


1/6 per line. (Min. 3 lines.) 


HOTELS AND GUESTS WANTED ESTATE AGENTS 







































































EDFORD. ‘SWAN HOTEL WINCHESTER. ROY AL HOTEL. In ANTS Bucks, Berks, Oxon, or Herts+ ARTIN & P : 
B First class comfort in beautiful _ old-world St. Peter Street. Leading H About 1 hour London. Advertiser wants B _ MI EADING, C AVERSH AM _— 
surroundings, at a moderate price. family hotel. Running water. Central heating. to purchase for cash Country House, medium and WwW OKINGH AM. ' 
Tel. : Bedford 2074 (Management) Facing own garde ns. Very quiet. Garage. size, with modern conveniences, for occupation a ean 
* Bedford 349111 (Visitors) W rite for “*C.L. Tlustrated Tariff.’ Tel. 31. end of war. Box 2 De = es : BERKSHIRE, including ‘Sunningdale, Ascot 
R ow BOROUGH, SUSSEX. WESTWARD H ©. NORTHAM, IDLAND COUNTIES. Required to, vv indsor districts——Mrs. N.C, TURNELI, 
Cc THE CREST HOTEL “CLEVELANDS” (NORTH DEVON), M purchase, small COUNTRY RESI- sin oan meee’ Teles A 5 een, Oo 
interprets the Dictionary definition of the word ee Country Club Hotel. Tel.: DENCE. Old house modernised would suit. unninghi sinless Ascot 818-81 
Northam 300, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms. Few acres of lz é eae a : ae 
“*To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, free- Must + neat io ah. ie commen ERKS, BU C KS AND OXON, —GIDDYS 
dom from annoyance, a subject of satisfaction ” requi Pastinien—i & Ko Wt Maidenhead (Tel. 54). Windsor (Tel. 73). 
ote ia FOR SALE quired. Particulars—I. S. Banks, F.A.I., Slough (Tel. 20048). Sunnin zdale (Ascot 73) 
CASINO HOTEL, Hampton Court. 12 rare “1, Chusch Street, Birmingham, 3. becamneneaion nc sai 
miles London. Trains, Waterloo to nveweane. Laxery Carevan, specially OMERSET, DORSET or E. DEVON ERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
Hampton Court direct, and 10 minutes’ walk. built for all-year occupation. | 3 compart- Ss ——— ee | a 1 4 
— : . ments, 4 luxurious sleeping berths, end Wanted to Buy a modernised Country COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Fully licensed, ballroom attached. Beauti- - . Rasa . ping nS, enc shes ag egw tay seared le 
fally furnished Terms from 3% guineas: kitchen. Gas cooking range. Electric light. — - 7/9 bedrooms. Few acres for privacy. Nic of Country Houses and Estates,—Messrs. 
2s. ‘and B. Tel.: sedi! < “?— 20-gallon water tank, w.c. A luxurious, safe ossession about Lady-day.—TRESIDDER AND ICHOLAS. 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 4441. 
igs. 6a. ws ond a Se. ee a and movable home. £1,200.—Box 221. ot Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. — ___——— —— 
HESHIRE. Paying Guests received in a es ——— r 7 EVON and S. AND W. COUNTIES.- 
Cc nice country house. Couple preferred. SG USSEX—KENT BORDERS. 1% miles OUNTRY. ACTUAL BUYER. wishes The only complete iilustrated Register 
Private sitting room. 1 mile Broxton Station. Station, 500 ft. up, southern slope. Quaint to get into direct communication with (Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—R«ppon, 
10 from Chester.—Miss BARBOUR, Bankhead, XVIith CENTURY RESIDENCE. 6 bed and owner of small COUNTRY HOUSE for BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 
Broxton, Chester. dressing rooms, bathroom, 2 reception. Main SALE. Must be within 1% hours’ reach AS Sit As Rigi tit Ry ee hs i 
water and electricity. Tele phone. Garage. London, under 3 miles station (unless bus AMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN FF 
XETER. ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the Gardens and grounds. 2 acres. Tennislawn. service). 2 floors only. 3 reception, 4-7 bed- COUNTIES.—22. Westwood Road, 
centre of Devon. All modern amenities £2,500 Bargain. TRESSIDER & CoO., 77, South rooms, bathroom (2 preferred). Electric light. aa R 
- = i Z » o I Southampton.—WaALLER & KING, F.Al 
and comforts. Rooms with bath and toilet, Audley Street, W. 1. (19434) About 5 Acres, upwards to 25. Must be Business ; established over 100 years. H 
en suite. fe — with Possession at once, or March 25 —_ - i 
T. E atest. No mortgage required. Please write adioining { 
M ies u R sT Seesss ai TO LET i Bo fully to—W. C. PROBEE, 36, Ovington L pict ingle sehen .—_ 7? “Oe. 4" 
THAT HISTORIC HOUSE ERKS. Beautifully fitted and WELL Court, S.W.3. Chartered Surveyors, Valuers and Agents, — 
: NISHE SE. 6 bed, 2 reception, Market Harborough 2411. i) 
“THE SPREAD EAGLE,” kitchen, and 3 bathrooms. C.h.w. Central OUNTRY. A QUICK. -ADVANTAGEOU s . inlets ‘ 
heating Attractive grounds and vegetable SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 
bi ' i gi aan *n.—ELL 18 & SONS (Londo ) "19 can be effected through the Country House HROPSHIRE, border counties and North 
bids you welcome. 7 EO alata aoncon), 19, Specialists, F. L. MERCER & CO., who for Wales for residences, farms, ete., write the 


Hanover Square, W.1. over half-a-century have dealt solely inthe sale Principal Agents—HALL,WATERIDGE & OWES, 


rae S eee. XFORD, 3 miles. To Let on Lease, Of this class of property ranging in price from LYD., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081. 


- 





= ; £225 per annum, well-built House of £2,000upwards. Over2,000GENUINE PUR- © —— - ~ 
Private bathrooms. Character. 6 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, pier ow go oe me ce HROPSHIRE. MIDLANDS(W.) generally 
, ; , 4 baths, every convenience. Open view. vitec re eee 0 Se Vous and WALES. Apply leading Pro) «rty 
ASELSY COURTESY BROOMNERDS Garden, orchard. Garage, ete. Apply—Dr. Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. — Specialists. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS ND 








BISHOPS L. P. JACKS, Shotover Hill, Oxford. Soe HARRISON, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061, 2 !' .¢s) 
OFFLEY MANOR. Charming, peaceful COUNTRY RIDING SCHOOL or Hotel 


: ne ERTHSHIRE. TO BE LET FUR- wanted. Also contact with capable lady ae ee ie 
Stafford. Adbaston 247. lasainassseecnaai P NISHED, near Crieff, desirable RESI- OF gent., view partnership.—Box 217. STaaven Ao. ofttay rds teeth, one lise 


HROPSHIRE BORDERS. 




















mente — DENCE. 3 public, 4 bedrooms, maids’ room ge TE i i , ; 7 1 any 
HROPSHIRE, CHURCH STRETTON, nd usual offices. ‘Telephone. Garage. Good 30 MILES LONDON (preferably within). Df Which avo solely kn thal anda Tel. 00 
Ss THE HOTEL. Est. 1587. Fully licensed. price. Safe area. Further particulars— penton md rept rg “4 i os : = = 
q ; 7 . i , JI MARCO, Rose Villa, Laverockbank Road, 101d, with vacant possession March, sma y > COUNT £ 
Povo Be S a pie Ee aguaa EY Edinburgh. modern detached House with garden. 2 SUFFOLK AND EASTERN COUN’ 5s. 
Proprietor. - — — sitting, 3 or 4 bed. All sorviers—Hiajor WOODCOCK & SON, Estate Ag ats, & 
= PEMBROKESHIRE. "Near Tenby. Fur- ARMITAGE, 39, Dudley Court, N.W.1 Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. 
TRATFORD-ON- AVON nished Modern Bungalow. 4 bedrooms, —__—_____— SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PRO! 'R- 


THE WILLIAM AND MARY HOTEL _efarge lounge (with inglenook fireplace), and 40 ‘MILES OF LONDON (within), “Nor TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. 
with its 34 bedrooms (18 in the Guest House), sun lounge. Central heating. Modern kitchen EAST. Smail Farm wanted, preferably as —— 
particularly caters for the Services and War and bathroom. Heated garage. Loft. Easily going concern. Up to £7,000. Moderncon- WANTED 
Workers. First-class restaurant open for Non- run. Delightful situation. 3 gns. weekly, veniences in house. Fishing or shooting SUSSEX, | SURREY, etc. A. T. UN 2R- 
residents. Attractive Club Cocktail-bar. Good yearly tenancy.—Mrs. BOARDMAN, Robeston district. Possession not essential, but preferred WOOD AND Co.. have many buyers wa ‘ng 
rail facilities. Write for winterterms. Tel. : Wathen, St. Michael’s Road, Llandaff within 6 months. Replies in confidence—— for properties. Estate Offices, Three Bri. °°, 
2575 and 203911. (Tel. 212), Glam. Box 17, SMITH’S, 198, Baker Street, N.W.1. Sussex. (Crawley 528.) 
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A ARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 


5, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
LONDON, W.l. URTIS & ENSON Euablshed 1975 








ON THE BORDERS OF SURREY AND HAMPSHIRE 


Farnham 5% miles. Bus service near by. 


_ 


2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
LAWN TENNIS COURT. 
PROLIFIC KITCHEN GARDEN. 


OF MELLOW BRICK 
AND TILED ROOF “ 
HALL. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
8 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 
M: N WATER, GAS & ELECTRICITY. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
OUTBUILDINGS. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED OR FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 25 OR 72 ACRES. 


RIDING OVER MILES OF COMMONLAND 
An illustrated brochure can be had from the Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (Grosvenor 3131). (16,432) 


| aie WILSON & CO. a 


Beautiful Grounds with a stream 

and chain of ornamental ponds. 

Rock garden. Fine woodland 
merging into heathland 
and several paddocks. 











NEAR EAST GRINSTEAD WEST SUSSEX BETWEEN ESHER & GUILDFORD 
Lovely unspoiled country. 35 miles London, IN THIS NOTEDLY BEAUTIFUL DISTRICT Favourite residential area. 22 miles London. 
ie Iz > Oe HIGH UP, WITH SUPERB PANORAMIC 
i a ‘ | VIEWS OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE OF 
GREAT CHARM AND CHARACTER 


Every modern comfort and convenience. Polished 
oak floors, panelled walls. Luxurious bathrooms, 
ete. 

10 BEDROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS, FINE HALL 
AND 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
Stabling. Garages. 3 modern cottages. 
SET WITHIN LOVELY OLD 


sa 











GARDENS AND PARK. ’ est a 

rasihahKing je | , oe ieee, 

wees — , i , i The whole place is in perfect order throughout and —— aes 
A VERY CHARMING SMALL ESTATE, in the is undoubtedly one of the most charming small DESIGNED BY EMINENT ARCHITECT IN 
heart of the beautiful Ashdown Forest. 10 bedrooms, estates in the Home Counties. SUSSEX FARMHOUSE STYLE. In excellent 
3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Electric light. Central | | order. All main services. 7 bedrooms (basins), 2 bathrooms, 
heating. Fine range of stabling and garage. 2 cottages | NEARLY 100 ACRES 3 reception. 2 garages. Most delightful gardens with hard 

Delightful gardens, meadowland and valuable woodlands’ court. 


| 
| 
125 ACRES £7,500 | FOR SALE | NEARLY 2 ACRES. FOR SALE 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. | Sole Agents: WIISON & Co., 23, Mount St., W.1 Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 











FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central (Established 1799) 
9344 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telegrams: 
Farebrother, London 





NORTH WALES CAMBRIDGE-SUFFOLK OXSHOTT 


In a favoured district with fine views. BORDERS Within a mile from station with excellent train service to 
Waterloo. 


THE WELL-EQUIPPED RESIDENCE COMFORTABLE HOUSE 
CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE 


4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bath rooms. Garage. : 
6 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms. 
2 excellent cottages. 
Good outbuildings. Gardener’s cottage. 6 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms. 


DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, ORCHARD AND PARK- Easily maintained grounds and 2 paddocks. Garage. Main services. 
LAND. THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO : : : 
WELL LAID OUT GARDEN. 

THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO JUST OVER 
ABOUT 2I ACRES 


| 14 ACRES ABOUT ONE ACRE 
IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER THROUGHOUT. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD TO LET FURNISHED FOR DURATION OF WAR 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 
Further particulars from Sole Agents: Further particulars from Owner’s Agents: 
wner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, 
29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. E.C.4, Folio 13,686 E.C.4. Folio 13,660 

















“grauereygee”, == BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY | cet 


RURAL ESSEX—NORTH | AMIDST A LOVELY RURAL | GENT , NEAR GUILDFORD 
OF DUNMOW COUNTRYSIDE | noon : UNIQUE - 
Lovely position. Beautiful views. ’ ANTS | Adjoining a Golf Course. 
Between Clare and Bury St. Edmunds, | Lovely part. 40 miles London. 


Borders Essex and Suffolk. NE OF THE MOST PERFECT 

NEARLY 350 ACRES (200 Grass) SMALL RESIDENCES OF 
eS See eee CHARACTER 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
jae aan ton oe “ a ae a } PERFECTLY MODERNISED RESI- | 2 bathrooms. All mains. Central heating. 
| teloonn P » on ated ti he DENCE. Grand position. Main | Charming gardens, paddock. 3 ACRES. 
leeceieas on Pao ct og M Bao . wight. | electric light and water. 3 bathrooms, 
G te “st pine y. Modern drainage. | 7 bedrooms, ete. Excellent buildings. 
arage, tabling, etc. Inexpensive | 4 cottages. "A very complete and highly 


“NTLEMAN’S SMALL ESTATE 


ARLY ESSEX FARMHOUSE, dating 
XVth century. Most picturesque 
dernised oak-beamed lounge _ hall 
ft. by 23 ft., originally a tithe barn). 
ch artistic oak and carving. Open 
places. 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 


An exceptionally fine property. 


athrooms. Main services. Inexpensive | Gardens and 7 ACRES. rt > ‘ ; 
ardens. Home farm. 2 cottages. | siateeaianiiniclininne sianitain ee a Le FREEHOLD £6,500 
75 ACRES. FREEHOLD £7,500. | ; : ' | 

ss | One of the nicest small places available. FREEHOLD at REASONABLE PRICE. | Sole Agents: 


Sole Agents: 


ENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. | BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. | BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. | BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 
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Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ 


28b, ALBEMARLE srT., 


PICCADILLY W.1 
INSTITUTES 





CRANBROOK, KENT 
TO BE LET FURNISHED OR FOR SALE 
A Charming XIVth Century Residence 
of real character, with typical period features, 
pleasantly mellowed by time, whilst in first-rate 
order. 


10 bedrooms, 4 reception, 2 bathrooms. 
Main Services. Central Heating. 


Garages. 2 Cottages. 
Matured gardens. Woodland dells with stream. Kitchen 
garden. In all 


ABOUT 21 ACRES 


Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,143) 








650 FT. UP ON SURREY HILLS 
An Ideal Property for the London Business Man. 
To be Sold. ONLY £3,000. 


ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 


In beautiful country on the outskirts of a quiet village. 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD MANOR HOUSE 





Principally Elizabethan, standing in charming well- 
timbered grounds. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, dressing rooms, 





BERKS 


In the favoured Maidenhead district within convenient reach 
of the station. 
AN ATTRACTIVE, MODERN TUDOR STYLE 
' RESIDENCE 
South-west aspect. Gravel soil. 
Hall, 2 reception, 6/7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
All main services. Central heating. 


Small well-disposed gardens including tennis court, kite! 4 
garden, etc. 


For Sale Freehold 
OSBORN & MERCER, 


OXON 


A COMPACT DAIRY AND MIXED FAR { 
OF ABOUT 450 ACRES 


Agents : as above. (M.23:. 2 

















a bathroom, ete. FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
TERR. Gg Cage | OLD-FASHIONED BRICK AND STONE FAR 
with 2/3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. . | 
Cc any’s services. Garage Fully matured gardens, tennis court, orchard, paddock, | HOUSE, TWO COTTAGES, AND AN EXTENSI\ ? 
te iia saa . ete. Inall RANGE OF BUILDINGS 
Delightful gardens with tennis and other lawns, flower 
gardens, orchard, kitchen garden, etc. ABOUT 6% ACRES | About 1 miles from a well-known Market Tow i 
ABOUT 1 ACRE ONLY £2,750 | and within convenient reach of London. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2275) Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2244,) | Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above 
a | 
Growvenor 2086 LOFTS & WARNER 
(5 tines). 
41, BERKELEY _SQUARE, LONDON, W. a; 
ln order to close the Estate. DORSET H ERTS 
SUFFOLK RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND (BETWEEN HITCHIN AND LUTON) 


A COMPACT FREEHOLD PROPERTY 


374 ACRES 


2 GOOD FARMS 
WELL-PLACED 


All let to good Tenants and comprising : 
with Homesteads, 4 COTTAGES, 
HOLDING. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
(OR AUCTION IN THE SPRING, IF NOT SOLD 
IN MEANTIME). 


Lorts & WARNER, 
Grosvenor 3056.) 


Sole Agents : 
W.1. (Tel. 


Particulars from the 
1, Berkeley Square, 


SPORTING ESTATE 


2 miles dry-fly fishing in main river and 3 miles of carriers 
and tributaries. Extensive wild-fowl shooting. 


FINE OLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
DATED 1633. RECENTLY MODERNISED. 
8 principal bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 servants’ 
| rooms, 4 fine reception rooms. Central heating. Independent 
hot water. Electricity. Grounds bordered by river. 
2 GOOD FARMS. NUMEROUS COTTAGES. 
Water meadows. Well-placed coverts. 
RENT ROLL £1,700 PER ANNUM 
900 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Lorts & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
(Tel. : Grosvenor 3056.) 


Sole Agents : 


Main Line Station and Town 3 miles. 
PERIOD HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Well-proportioned rooms. Galleried staircase. 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS, HALL, 8 PRINCIPAL BED- 
ROOMS, nursery, 7 secondary bedrooms, 4 BATHROOMS, 
Modern offices and improvements. 


GARDENS. SPORTS GROUND. 
Walled garden. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

W.1. 


Cottages. Farmery. 


30 ACRES 


LoFTs & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, 
Tel. : Grosvenor 305 6.) 


Sole Agents : 








44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY. 


Regent 
0911. 





‘HEYTHROP HUNT 





MANOR HOUSE, BUILT OF STONE, MODERNISED. 
500 ft. above sea level and in a lovely district in this 
favourite part of the country. 3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Main electricity. Good water supply. 
Septic tank drainage. Stabling for 4. Garage for 3. 
2 cottages. Simple gardens and land of about 80 ACRES. 
PRICE £6,000 (lowest). 


Owner’s Agents: 
44, St. James's 


Inspected and recommended by 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, London Office, 
Place, S.W.1.) (L.R, 13,432) 


NEAR BORDERS OF WARWICKSHIRE 


Farm OF 120 ACRES. 

water throughout. Vacant possession. 

has 5 be drooms, 2 2 sitting rooms, bathroom. Main electricity 

and Coy.’s water, also good hot water system. Splendid 
farm building, with modern cow-ties for 2s. 


Main electricity and Coy.’s 
The Residence 


LIVE AND DEAD STOCK CAN BE HAD IF DESIRED. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s preg? 5 Ae 
(L.R. 15,853) 


SOMERSET AND WILTS BORDERS 
STONE-BUILT COUNTRY RESIDENCE, in excel- 


lent order, near small country market town and 
station, with splendid bus and train services. 3 sitting 
rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light. Stabling 


and garage. Cottage. 
ABOUT 12 ACRES. 


STYLES & WHITLOCK, *44, 
London, S.W.1. (LR. 


St. James's 
19,474) 


JAMES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,400. 


Place, 





WEST SUSSEX COAST 
FOR SALE AS AN INVESTMENT WITH POSSESSION 
AFTER WAR. INCOME £200 PER ANNUM. PRICE 
£5,250, ANY REASONABLE OFFER CONSIDERED 














HIS INTERESTING RESIDENCE. DATING 

FROM XVIliTrH CENTURY. Features: Queen 
| Anne staircase, oak panelling, galleried hall. Near village 
and bus service. Halland 3 sitting rooms, 8 bed and dressing 
rooms. 2 bathrooms. Main electricity. Coy.’s water. 
| Gas. Central heating. Independent hot water. Main 
drainage. Cottage. Garage and other buildings. 
Particulariv attractive gardens, meadow, ete. About 
| 6 ACRES in all. Owner's Agents: JAMES STYLES AN) 
' WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Place, S.W.1. 












TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 


omen 7000) 
ERTS AND MIDDLESEX 
BORDERS, NEAR ELSTREE. 


Occupying one of the most open and rural 
situations within the distance of London. 
1% miles ' ee Station. FOR SALE, A 
CHOICE MODERN HOU SE. 
Approached by short | ioe. It is built of 
purple stock brick, has all modern comforts 
and contains : Lounge hall (18 ft. by 18 ft.), 
dining room (17 ft. by 14 ft.), drawing room | 


A 


3 reception, 


(23 ft. by 14ft.), maids’ sitting room, 5 | 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room, modern sitting room, etc. Large 
bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. | conveniences. Garage for 2cars. Grounds | A, VER 
Central heating throughout. Fitted basins. | of 1 ACRE. with tennis lawn, kitchen | With full-size tennis court, crazy paving, 


Electric light, gas, etc. Double and one 
garages. GARDEN ABOUT *\ ACRE, | 
with SMALL SWIMMING POOL. 
Recommended by : MAPLE & Co., as above. 


garden, etc. 


Agents : 


WOKING, SURREY 


Near several good Golf Courses. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


PICTURESQUE MODERN | 
HOUSE, built of brick of the finest | 
materials, with oak floors to ground floor. 


MAPLE & Co., 5, 





1% mile 


station. situation. 


lounge hall, 
small study, 


billiards room, 7 bedrooms, 


rose garden, 


PRICE £4,000 MODERATE PRICE 


Grafton Street. 


Mayfair, W.1. MAPLE & Co., 


MAPLE & Co., Lrp. 


KENT. CHISLEH URST | 


Occupying a pleasant and most convenient 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN, 
small kitehen garden, etc. 


Recommended “nad the Agents : 
LTD., as above. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W ! 
(Regent 4ess) 


VALUATIONS — 





FURNI . 
“on ae as RNITURE and EFFECT 
EXCELLENT HOUSE, 
proportioned rooms, containing : 
drawing roon,, 
7 bedrooms, bathroom, maids’ 


well- 
Fine 
dining room, 


with valued for Insurance, Probate, et . 


FURNITURE SALES 


garage, etc. 


| 








(L.R. 18,143) 
——— 


eee 


| Conducted in Town and Count. / 


| APPLY : MAPLE & CO.,5, GRAFTC |! 
STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W . 








——— 
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worse JOHN D. WOOD & CO, “exe 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


ON THE HAMPSHIRE COAST 


At the mouth of the Hamble River. 


FACING THE ISLE OF WIGHT AT COWES 


FOR SALE IN A WIDE VARIETY OF ABOUT 70 LOTS RANGING FROM HALF AN ACRE 
UP TO 350 ACRES 


THE HOOK PARK AND WARSASH ESTATE OF ABOUT 1,200 ACRES 


WITH OVER A MILE OF FRONTAGE TO A QUIET STRETCH OF COAST 


The Estate Comprises: : 
UNIQUE BUILDING LAND a 


AND SITES WITH DIRECT 
SEA FRONTAGE IN SOME 
CASES. 


‘/ {fe nee terete 


f 





THREE FARMS. 





AN IMPORTANT NURSERY 
GARDEN. 


WARM MARKET GARDENING 
LAND. 


A CAPITAL MODERN HOUSE, “THE SALTERNS,’’ WITH BOATHOUSE AND SLIPWAY TO] RIVER 
COTTAGES SUITABLE FOR RESTORATION AND SEVERAL MODERNISED COTTAGE RESIDENCES. 
AN 18-HOLE GOLF COURSE OVERLOOKING THE SEA. 
THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD BRIGADE YACHT CLUB. ALSO FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS AND SUNDRY OTHER LO'S. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION EARLY IN 1943 


Illustrated Sale particulars with Plans (price 1/- each) may be obtained from: Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 6341): Messrs. KNIGHT, 
FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 3771). Vendor’s Solicitors: Messrs. ELLISON & Co., 5, Petty Cury, Cambridge. 


SOUTH WEST SUSSEX 


NEAR CHICHESTER 


A REALLY CHARMING, TWO FLOORED, GEORGIAN HOUSE 
IN A MATURE PARK OF 53 ACRES 


Good hall, 3 reception rooms, 8/9 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. PRODUCTIVE WALLED GARDENS. FARM BUILDINGS. 3 COTTAGES, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Personally recommended by: JOHN D. Woop & Co.,, 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (30.544) 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT. POSSESSION 


SOMERSET 


Within easy reach of a main line station with erpress service to London, 
On a bus route. 


DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


with 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 


NTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 
RAGE, STABLING AND GOOD OUTBUILDINGS. INEXPENSIVE 


GROUNDS AND PARKLAND. 
IN ALL ABOUT 30 ACRES 


yngly recommended by : JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(72,656) 
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MAGNIFICENTLY 
REPLETE 


First -rate 


GARDENS 


Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


FINE MANSION HOUSE 


of 26 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms and beautiful 
suite of reception rooms. 







APPOI 


WITH ALL 






Garages, 
suildings, and 


SOME OF THE LOVELIEST 
IN SCOTLAND 





NTED 


CONVENIENCES. 


Stabling 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


PERTHSHIRE 
ONE OF THE FINEST ESTATES IN SCOTLAND. 











7,000 ACRES 





1,100 Acres Woodland. Model Home Farm, 


11 other Farms and Holdings. 
Cottages. 






Numerous 









EXTENSIVE GROUSE MOORS. 
WELL-PLACED COVERTS. 
TROUT FISHING IN 3 RIVERS. 





AND 
MODERN 








THE MANSION IS TEMPORARILY 
HOSPITAL. & FARMS ARE 
REMAINDER IN HAND. 


A 
LET, 





and Estate 













Illustrated Particulars and Plan of: 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS. 25, Mount 
G Street, W.1. (8641) 






















KF. LL. 


EAST GRINSTEAD (NEAR) 


1, mile from station, 28 miles London. 


CHARMING MODERN 


3 reception, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 


services. 


1 ACRE. 
F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Street.) Tel.: 


BETWEEN ORPINGTON AND KNOCKHOLT 
PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 
WITH 


2 large reception (with parquet floors), 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Garage, Charming well-timbered garden, tennis lawn, prolific orchard and kitchen garden 


2% 


MERCER & Co., Sackv 


Most attractive gardens, flowers, fruit and vegetables. Nearly 5 ‘. 
FREEHOLD £3,500 FREEHOLD £3,000 (with Possession) 
(Entrance in Sackville | F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville 


— 
aod 





F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 





SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 


NORTH CORNWALL. 46 ACRES. £3,000 
4 miles from the favourite Coast Resort of Tintagel and close to a market town. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED FARM HOUSE 

IN PERFECT ORDER 
Main electric light. 






JUST AVAILABLE. 







RESIDENCE 
IN PERFECT ORDER. 






2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. Good buildings. 


All main Excellent cottage. Pleasant walled-in garden and 46 ACRES rich feeding land. 


Double garage. 







Regent 2481. Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 











SOMERSET—DORSET BORDERS 
1 mile from a town, 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE. 
reception, & bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light. 
(Giarage. Stables. COTTAGE. 
£3,900 WITH 12 ACRES 


. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Street.) Tel.: Regent 2431. 








15 miles from London. 





CASEMENT WINDOWS 


All main services. 3 Main water. 

ACRES £3,000 
ille House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1.) (Entrance in Sackville | F 
Street.) Tel. Regent 2451. 


(Entrance in Sackville 











BE A 
Outbuildings. 
desirable small Country Property, the house of an eminent 
architect, is for sale at a very reasonable price. 


Owner’s Agents: 
125, High Street. Sevenoaks (Tel.: 


Station Rd. East, 
Oxted, Surrey. 
Oxted 240. 


A SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE OF 
130 ACRES 


F. 


and at Oxted anc 


Kent, Surrey and Sussex Borders. 
SCINATING SMALL TUDOR HOUSE- 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception. 
Company's wi 


D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD «& CO., 


45, High St., Reigate, 
Surrey. 
Reigate 2938 


F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


125, High St., Sevenoaks, Kent 


__ ss Sevenoaks 1147-8. 


ENJOYING PERFECT SECLUSION | 


Immune from all traffic annoyances. 








FINE OLD BARN 


Carefully and sympathetically converted. 


I - ‘ 
P aus * 


SUSSEX. Easy reach of Three Bridges. This lovely 
old oak beamed Residence, which has been the subject 
of considerable outlay. 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 recep- 





Kent and Sussex Borders, about 7 miles from Tunbridge Wells. 
A PICTURESQUE OLD FARMHOUSE with modern 
conveniences, containing 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 





‘ tio 3 cottages. 5 reception rooms, excellent domestic offices. Central tion. Garage for 2/3 cars. Main electricity. Central heating. 
ater. Electricity. This most | heating. Electric light. Delightful gardens with stream. Chauffeur’s accommodation. About 2 ACRES of grounds 
| Cottage and outbuildings. 6 ACRES. beautifully laid out. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 
Vacant Possession. 
Further particula's of: F.D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO.. 
Reigate (Tel. 2938); and at Sevenoaks and Oxted. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,300 
Inspected and recommended by the Owner’s Agents : | 
F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., Sevenoaks | 


Sevenoaks 1147/8); | 
(Tel. 1147/8): and at Oxted and Reigate. ‘ 


i Reigate, Surrey. 




















Auctioneers and 
Land Agents, 


and comprising: 2 





SOUTH DEVON 


2 miles from Torquay and 3 miles from Newton Abbot. 


THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 


THE 


For SALE by AUCTION at THE COMMERCIAL HOTEL, NEWTON THE ONLY COMPLETE Siem cake a eee 
ABBOT, on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 6 next, at 2 p.m. ILLUSTRATED REGISTER staff accommodation. Stabling if pose le. 


INustrated particulars from : 
Messrs. SOMERVILLE & HILTON, Solicitors, Torquay. 


HEWITT & CO. 


EXETER. 


Rich Red Land Farms, 
Cottages and Market Garden and Accommodation Lands. 


WITH VACANT 


"T RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London” 


OLD WINDSOR 21 ACRES. £4,750 


tO LET FURNISHED, OR NEWTON ABBOT & TORQUAY 
UNFURNISHED (MIGHT SELL) (BETWEEN) 
CHARMING OLD CHARACTER 1'4 miles main line. Magnificent position, 
RESIDENCE extensive views over sea and moors. 
Modernised and in excellent order. Main EXCELLENT MODERN COUNT! 
services. Central heating. Telephone. HOUSE 
10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception, 
spacious hail. Garage and _ stabling. 
Gardener’s cottage. Lovely grounds, lime 
avenue, hard tennis court, kitchen garden 
and paddock, with BOATHOUSE ON 
PRIVATE CREEK from river. 
Strongly recommended : 'TRESIDDER & Co., | 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (9088) 


Exeter 
4475. 


Y 
KNOWN AS 
ROCOMBE ESTATE 
XTENDING TO ABOUT 
425 ACRES 


6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3/4 receptica. 

Main electric light and water. Cent.al 

heating. Telephone. Garages for 

Inexpensive gardens, grass and woodla d 

(land let). 

Strongly recommended by: TRESIDD 

AND Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.'. 
21,1) )) 


several “Small Holdings, Old-world 














POSSESSION AT LADY DAY NEXT. WANTED 


50 miles London (within), to accommc 


DEVON and 5S. & W. COUNTIES 


Price 2/6 
SELECTED LISTS FREE 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. 
(Est. 1884.) _ EXETER. 


Main services preferred. Not less tha: 15 
HEwitt & Co., Auctioneers, Exeter, No restrictions on uses. Pric 

to £30,000.— Reply in confidence tc 
“R.E.,” c/o Jackson Stops & ST 


8, Hanover Street, W.1. Mayfair 3 


or from acres, 
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COUNTRY LIFE— 


ESTATE 


censington 1490 
Telegrams : 
‘* Este e, Harrods, London.’’ 


DECEMBER 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.1 


18, 1942 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 


and Haslemere 


Offices 





——_ 


Central heating. 


Hard tennis court, 











HARRODS LTDb.. 


AMIDST ‘GLORIOUS SCENERY c.3 
NEAR HINDHEAD 


MOST A'TVRAC LIVELY DESi1GNED KESIDENCE 
REPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE. STANDING 
IN SECLUDED ‘AND SHADY GROUNDS. 

2 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Large garage. Workshop. Useful outbuildings. 
Modern drainage. Co.’s electric light, gas and water. 
GARDENS WITH KITCHEN GARDEN, ALSO PINE, HEATHER 
AND WOODLAND. IN ALL ABOUT 
4 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A MODERATE PRICE 
Recommended by: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


LONDON 45 ‘MILE S c.2 
In lovely country, V mile Village and Local Station. 7 miles County Town, 
GENTLEMAN’S PLEASURE FARM 

INCLUDING A GEORGIAN HOUSE 
with 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room, ete. 

Well water with electric pump. Main electricity. Central heating. Fitted basins. 
GARAGE. STABLING. SMALL FARMERY. GARDENER’S COTTAGE. ALSO 
A BLOCK OF 6 GEORGIAN COTTAGES (all Let) 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS AND RICH PASTURE LAND ON A SOUTHERN 

SLOPE. IN ALL ABOUT 
32 ACRES 
FREEHOLD ONLY £5,900 
HARRODS pe 1D, 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 


“HASLEMERE AND PETERSFIELD 0.34 


Close to a well-known Golf Course. 





Extn. 809.) 





PICTURESQUE TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE 


ception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, complete offices. Electric light. Excellent 
water. Good garage and other useful outbuildings. 
AUTIFUL BUT INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS, HARD TENNIS COURT, 
\NTITY OF TIMBER, KITCHEN GARDEN, WOODLAND, ETC. IN ALL 
ABOUT 
7 ACRES ONLY £3,600 FREEHOLD 





(ROD3 LtD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


Between Guildford and Horsham. 

ATTRACTIVE REGENCY HOUSE 
Hall, 4 reception rooms (2 panelled), 
dressing rooms (lavatory basins, h. & ¢.), 3 bathrooms. 


model offices. 


Co.’s electric light and water, etc. 


Entrance lodge. Stabling. 


LOVELY OLD GROUNDS. 


woodland and pasture. 
30 ACRES 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

(MIGHT BE LET 


62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS c.4 


Magnificent views to the South and West. 


10/12 bed and 


Garage. ete. 


kitchen garden, 
In all about 


terraces, 


FURNISHED) 
so mh : 


IN THE FAMOUS VALE OF EVESHAM c-2 


Situate in a village 300 ft. above the River Avon. 





Keeington 1490. a 806.) 





| RECONDITIONED FARMHOUSE 
| ALTERED AND FASHIONED INTO A RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEFOLK 
IT FACES SOUTH WITH FINE VIEWS ACROSS COUNTRY TO THE BREDON 
HILLS. 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, 2 
water, gas and electricity. Independent hot water. 
GARAGE. STABLING. OLD BARN. USEFUL BUILDINGS. 
MATURED GARDENS AND TWO ORCHARDS. IN ALL ABOUT 


4 ACRES FREEHOLD £3,500 
62/64, G8/64, Brompton Rosé, S.W.1.. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 


bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. Main 


Hai ARRODS LTD., 


Extn. 809.) 


LIMPSFIELD AND WESTERHAM c2 


In lovely Pg country and near a well-known common. Local buses pass the property 
to station, whence Victoria or London Bridge is reached in 45 minutes. 
ARTISTIC MODERN COPY OF A TUDOR HOUSE 


400 FT. UP, FACING SOUTH WITH A LOVELY OUTLOOK. 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms. 3 bathrooms. maids’ sitting room. Main services. 








Central 


heating. Fitted wash-basins in bedrooms. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
11, ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £4,950 


(Contents by Valuation if required) 


Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents : 


| 2 GARDENS AND 
| 
| HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.. W.1 . (Tel: Kensington 1490. Extn, 


_809. ) 


| SURREY (30 MINUTES LONDON) °3 





RESIDENCE OF ARCHITECTURAL MERIT 


| SUBJECT OF AN ARTICLE IN THE IDEAL HOME 
| Hall (with gallery), 3 reception, — sitting room, 8 bed and dressing rooms» 
tes y 
Electric light. Central heating. modern conveniences. 
LOVELY GARDEN WITH PAV ED TERRACE, LAWN, FLOWER BEDS" “ETC. 
IN ALL ABOUT 
1 ACRE FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Recommended by: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 

(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH : SOUTHAMPTON : aa 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. FO x & SONS ’ ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., * A.l. 














g HOBRMEE SOR, CEST LAND AGENTS pRiGHTON - 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P-AS.I., A.A.1. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A. LP.A. 
a 
CORNWALL | SUSSEX | NORTH DEVON 
2 ’ ; — . : COOMBE DOWN HOUSE, Situated on the outskirts of an important town with glorious 
5% miles from Bodmin. Facing South and commanding DITCHLING BEACON j slates 


extensive views. 





BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY, NEAR SEA 


Occupying a sheltered and secluded situation on the South 
Downs with extensive views of the Downs and Weald of 
Sussex. Only 45 miles on Main Line from London. Training “To mn + acienenreies . —— = . 

Gallops adjacent. Hunting. FISHING. YACHTING. GOLFING AVAILABLE. 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 





AN ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT EARLY | 


7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, maids’ sitting 


room, kitchen and offices FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
; en i s. CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 


| PARTICULARLY CHARMING COUNTRY 
Central heating. ‘‘Aga’’ cooker. Electric light. Cottage. | RESIDENCE 
Excellent farm buildings. Garage. Delightfully situated on a bus route and in first-class orde 


Fitted with all modern conveniences and comforts. 6 bed throughout. 

and dressing rooms (with basins h. «& c.), 3 servants’ rooms, 

4 bathrooms, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, compact 

WELL-ARRANGED GROUNDS INCLUDING TENNIS well-fitted domestic offices. Oak flooring a 
Central heating. Company’s electricity and water. ” i ‘ ; 

COURT, PLANTATIONS, LARGE WALLED GARDEN, ¥ ae 4 Sebenens, 5 Geliwontes, 3 denpties seame, aus tony 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES, FERTILE PASTURE GARDENER’S COTTAGE. GARAGE (2 CARS), WITH kitchen and offices. Company’s electricity. Garage 
he 4 > ow . pyro —— ' CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. Greenhouse. 
LANDS, THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA ! 
OF ABOUT STABLING™(5 LOOSE BOXES), HARNESS ROOM. 

BARD THAR COUNE. TASTEFULLY LAID OUT GARDENS OF ABOU" 
PLEASANTLY WOODED AND TERRACED GROUNDS 














64 ACRES AND KITCHEN GARDENS, GREENHOUSES AND 3/, ACRE 
FRAMES. THE WHOLE COVERING AN AREA 
PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD OF ABOUT | 
: PRICE £3,500 FREEHOLD | 
5% ACRES é 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christ- For particulars apply to the Sole Agents: Messrs. Fox : . 
church Road, Bournemouth. AND SONS, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 
1's miles from Fordingbridge 1, mile from a bus route. | ene” TO BE ONE OF THE MOST MODERN Close to a popular Golf Course and about & miles from 
HOUSES IN THE COUNTRY. Bournemouth. 
A COMFORTABLE SMALL COUNTRY 2 miles fr Market Town. 14 miles f B th. 
mt ? ‘om own miles from ournemouth AN ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW 
RE INCR VERY COMFORTABLE SMALL 
SIDENCE . RESIDENCE 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms | COMPLETED IN DECEMBER, 1939, AND BUILT IN GOOD ORDER THROUGHOUT. 
lounge hall. FOR PRESENT OWNER’S REQU TREMEN Ts. a Hy 
Rae 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchenette. 
P vail POSSESSING ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES. 
Garage and outbuildings. ‘ iat atte ' , 
4 large bedrooms, 2 secondary bedrooms, boxroom, 2 Companies’ electricity, gas and water. 
. — . . be s od li e scenti s, 
Electric lighting plant. Main water. poe tee ta non Now gor ve = ae, Garage. Matured garden of about 
R er and water. Fitted wardrobes. Large ‘‘Aga’’ cooker. | 
Productive kitchen garden, orchard. 2‘*Aga’’ boilers. Double garage. Stabling. yy ACRE 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL LAID OUT GARDENS, | | 
ABOUT 11, ACRES with tennis and other lawns, orchard, productive kitchen | PRICE £1,550 FREEHOLD | 
“ garden. In all about | | 
PRICE £1,800 FREEHOLD _ , , < 
, | 3 ACRES. PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD. (Rates £10 a year) 
Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. For orders to view apply: Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


DORSET 


In an excellent residential neigbbourhood, with private entrance to a popular 18-hole Golf Course, and enjoying fine panoramic views over the links; only 7 miles from Bournemouth. 
TO BE SOLD 
THIS CHOICE FREEHOLD PROPERTY. WITH COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE IN PERFECT CONDITION, AND FITTED WITH ALL UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCES i 


6 principal bedrooms, 5 maids’ 
rooms, dressing room, 4 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, housekeeper’s 
bedroom, oak-panelled entrance 
hall, studio or workshop, flower 
room, servants’ hall, kitchen and 
complete domestic offices. 
Company's electric light, main water 
and drainage, central heating. 
Vita glass windows in all sitting 
rooms. 
3 heated garages, excellent cottage 
and chauffeur’s rooms: heated 
range of greenhouses. fruit room, 
potting shed. 


THE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 


are of unusual charm and character and are a special feature of the property. They are tastefully designed with Alpine rockery, lily garden (designed and laid out by 
R. Wallace & Co., Tunbridge Wells), herbaceous borders, beautiful shady walks, shrubberies, and a rhododendron avenue, rose garden; natural miniature lake and boathouse 
artistic summer house; full-sized croquet lawn, bordered by clipped yew hedges; walled kitchen garden, etc.; the whole extending to an area of just over 











13 ACRES 
For full partioutars and price, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 
FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44- 52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES) _ 
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HEALTH AND FOOD RATIONS 


| 


WHICH ARE THE | 
BODY-BUILDING 


FOODS? 





The human body is constantly suffering 
wastage. It is the food we eat which makes 
good this wear and tear on the tissues, and 
it is the proteins in our food which perform 
this essential body building. That is why 
children between the ages of 12 and 15 
years—when the really big job of growing is 
done—-have a greater need for proteins in 
their daily diet than a husky miner work- 
ing at the coal face. 

Proteins are obtainable from animal 
foods such as meat, milk and eggs, and 
from certain vegetables such as peas and 
beans. These proteins, however, differ from 
the proteins of which human tissues are 
composed and are broken down by the 
process of digestion and then re-formed into 
body tissue—much as a meccano model of 
a tank is taken down and rebuilt into an 
aeroplane. 


The most important sources of protein 
are meat (and don’t forget offal), fish, 
cheese and eggs. Next come cereals such as 
oatmeal and bread, peas, beans and nuts. 
Be careful to see that the meat juices which 
come out in roasting are used for soups or 
gravy or valuable food elements will be lost. 
For the same reason, to fry fish is always 
better than to boil it. 


This is one of a series of announcements issued in support 
of the Government’s food policy by the makers of 


CROOKES’ 


HALIBUT LIVER OIL 








1942 





Lil loves the little 


She wants to knit 
















new-born calves 


them woolly scarves 


—and Weston MAKES the biscuit 


The Land Girl has to be out early 
and in late, and often she has little 
time for meals. 

Biscuits stand her in good stead, 
as they do millions of others whose 
hours are long and full. The pure 
wheat from which they are made is 
a tich source of endurance and 
energy for all. 

Food indeed for busy folk, biscuits 
require no preparation — there is 
nothing to clear away or wash up— 
and they are enjoyable without 
additions. They only ask to be eaten. 


WESTON 


Ky iscurls 
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MADE BY THE LARGEST BISCUIT MAKERS IN THE. EMPIRE 
















INCREASE THE YIELDS 


OF ALL YOUR FIELDS 


FEED WISELY 
for more 
WINTER MILK 














Every extra gallon of milk sold off your farm this 
winter will help to save young lives. In war time winter 
yields must be raised with less bought concentrates. 
But you can get good yields by wise feeding of the 
crops you’ve grown. Do these essential things : 


* FEED MEASURED QUANTITIES 


Cut hay from rick in trusses and divide carefully among your 
cows. Weigh trusses occasionally: it will well repay you. Find 
out weight of bushel or barrow of roots, silage, wet grains and 
so on, and of cartload of cabbage, kale, sugar-beet tops or 
roots fed on pastures. Use a measure for concentrates ; find 
the weight it holds. Chalk above each cow the number of 
measures to be given at each feed. 






* FEED BY YIELD— 
DON'T UNDERFEED 


Feed balanced rations to each cow according to her yield. 









Don’t overfeed poor yielders. Feed heavy yielders well — or 
their output will quickly drop. 


* FEED AT RIGHT TIMES 


Feed concentrates before milking : 





roots, silage, cabbage or 
sugar-beet tops and hay after milking. Never give hay or 
straw just before or during milking. 


* 

more winter milk 
will | 

save young lives 







ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
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LESS TRAFFIE 
may nof mean LESS HIS K.. 


There are very few cars on the road to-day compared with tie 
pre-war figures, but this decrease in traffic may not necessar ly 
mean a decrease in danger. Pedestrians and cyclists too, as w:tl 
as motorists, may all tend to be just a little less careful because tie 
roads are apparently clear. It still pays to be careful—in your 
driving, in your braking, and in the selection of your brake linin s. 
“DON ”’ Brake Linings, for example, provide perfect braking in ay 
weather and are remarkably durable. 





BRAKE LININGS 







SMALL & PARKES LIMITED, MANCHESTER 9 


Makers of the 


*‘DON-FLEX’ Patent Non-Scoring Flexible CLUTCH DISC 

























TELEPHONE 
27301 (2OLINES) 








Everyhhung for Water Fupyely 
DUKE & OCKENDEN 


LIMITED | 
I VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 rev:anncy 6335 


FERRY WHARF ,LITTLEHAMPTON TEL “LITTLERAMPTON SIX 
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ALFA-LAVAL COMPANY LIMITED, Great 
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Merry Christmas and a 
oyal toast to our 

riends the farmers 

nd a bigger yield next year. 


ook ahead and 











fter the war when 





ictory is ours 





well-earned bonus from the 
and will be yours. 


~-=p<erpri\rPrnr Pp 
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West Road, Brentford, 


1942 


To all our 
Farmer Friends 


We take this opportunity 
to apologise to those of 
our clients who have been 
inconvenienced by delay 
of deliveries of machines 
and spare parts, and to 
assure them that every 
effort is being made to meet 
demands in the New Year 


A Merry Christmas 


and a 
Promising New Year 





_AALFA-TAVAL § 


Phone:}EALing OI1I16 (6 lines) 


Middlesex. 











THE FISHLEIGH 


PORTABLE WINCH 


A SELF-CONTAINED UNIT ® NO LABORIOUS FITTING 

EASILY PORTABLE @® WORKS WITH ANY MAKE OF 

TRACTOR @ FOR MOLE DRAINING, TIMBER HAULING, 
AND LAND RECLAMATION WORK 








MARKET RASEN, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Thank you for prompt dispatch of cable. 
the winch we have been able to put it to good use on my farms, mole 
iraining, pulling up hedges and getting a bren gun carrier out of a pit. 


November 9th, 1942. 


Since having purchased 


Yours etc., 
J. V. DRING. 


ROTARY CULTIVATOR 


WORKS WITH ANY TYPE OF TRACTOR, WITH POWER 

TAKE OFF @® FOR SEED BED PREPARATION @ STUBBLE 

BREAKING @® GRASSLAND RENOVATION AND GENERAL 
LAND RECLAMATION WORK 








LONDON, S.W.|I. (extract). October 3rd, 1942. 


Approximately 7 years ago we bought one of your cultivators. 
Although it has been in constant use since we bought it, it is only now 
requiring its first repairs. 


Yours, etc. 


MAXWELL M. HART, LTD. 





Sole Manufacturers and Patentees— 


THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO., LTD. 


*EGISTERED OFFICE: 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BARNSTAPLE, DEVON 


Telephone 
BARNSTAPLE 2282 (2 lines) 





Se 
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LOTUS eldtschoen 


“In 1919 I bought a pair of Lotus Veldtschoen boots '. 
for fishing and rte They have been in commis- GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 
sion ever since and are practically as good as new. During the War, 1914-18, Lotus Ltd. made 54,751 pairs of 
They have stood up to every test, even to wading, Veldtschoen Boots. Worn exclusively by Officers on active se’- 
and I have yet to experience cold or wet feet.” vice overseas, only 76 pairs failed to give complete satisfaction. 





TILL VICTORY IS WON THE SALE OF LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN IS RESERVED TO MEMBERS OF H.M. FORCES 
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Harlip 


MRS. PETER PALMER-JONES 


Mrs. Peter Palmer-Jones, who is the daughter of the late Captain R. S. Benson, R.N., and of Mrs. Benson, 
of White House, Meopham, Kent, is a grand-daughter of the late Sir Sydney Beauchamp. Her marriage to 
Captain Peter Palmer-Jones, R.E., son of Mr. and Mrs. Palmer-Jones of Spreakley House, Frensham, and 
34, Harrington Gardens, S.W., took place early in November. Mrs. Palmer-Jones is a member of the W.R.N.S. 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 


W.C.2. 


Telegrams: Country Life, London. 
Telephone - Temple Bar 7351 





° 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 


The Editoy reminds correspondents that communi- 

cations vequiving aveply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue. Inland 2d. Canada 13d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 
The fact that goods made of vaw materials in short 
supply owing to way conditions ave advertised in 
CouNntTRY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 





ECONOMIC SECURITY 


ARLY in the New Year Mr. Hudson 

Lopes to be in the position to open 

‘‘ preliminary discussions ’”’ with farmers 

on a permanent policy for agricu ture. 
Tnis is yet another reason for withnoldirg a 
final judgment on the Beveridge proposa's. Tue 
more they are considered, the c earer it becomes 
that social security is inextricably involved 
wit future industrial and agricu tural policies, 
and, with them, must be seen < g inst an inter- 
national background which includes many 
peoples with d.ffering cap2cities for producing 
many different commodities and with different 
requirements. At the back of all is the 
balance of trade. Sir John Russell, to take 
an example, has recently reminded us of the 
contradiction, apparent to all agriculturists, 
between the Atlantic Charter, which seems to 
imply unhampered movements of foodstuffs 
from producing to consuming countries, and the 
promise given that after the war our agriculture 
should not be allowed to languish. It is reason- 
able to assume that we shall in this country 
return to a controlled import of certain food- 
stuffs based on the quantities we should ourselves 
produce, and on the resources of te different pro- 
ducing countries. Sir Harold Hart!ey has been 
urging that a prelude to such international 
planning must be a world economic survey, 
including a census of both production and 
consumption. Our general disillusionment and 
disappointment over the political failure of the 
League of Nations have obscured the fact that 
the League, through its various organisations 


in the realms of nutrition, economics and 
labour, has already provided much_ such 
information. What is wanted is a series of 


long-range estimates on the same lines. 

Sir John Orr, who had much to do with the 
League’s Nutrition Report of 1937, has since 
put British thought about national diet on 
sound lines, with the result that we have to-day 
an effective war-time food control which is 
bound to continue as an essential part of post- 
war organisation. He is now in the United 
States putting at the disposal of our Allies his 
knowledge and experience of the relations 
between food supply and national nutrition, 
and it is sincerely to be hoped, in spite of 
Mr. Spangler’s accession to leadership of the 
Republicans and all that that implies, that, 
after the war, the United Nations will have few 
differences of opinion as to the basis of satis- 
factory nutrition on which these things could 
be arranged. The question arises, however, 
how they are in fact to be controlled. Sir 
Joseph Barcroft, also a biological chemist and 
an authority on nutrition, points out that 
though, after the war, Britain might be pre- 
pared to concede a good deal of control to 
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an international body of whose honesty of 
purpose we were entirely convinced, no British 
public, after what it has gone through, will 
demand a less degree of self-sufficiency in pro- 
duction and supply than it had before the war. 
It will show common sense by demanding a 
good deal more. Meanwhile the task of assessing 
what constitutes ‘“‘want’’ as between one people 
and another will remain a delicate one. Even 
though experts like Sir John Orr may agree 
as to what constitutes an optimum diet for 
average human beings, the “‘economic’”’ diet on 
which un-average human beings (in other coun- 
tries) are willing to work at double the “‘average”’ 
rate cannot be left out of the economic picture. 


FARM HORSES 


N stony lane the horses pass 
Clanging upward to the grass 
Shaking labour from their bones, 
Almost dancing on the stones, 
Full of a gigantic glee 
To be loosed, unordered, free. 
Day is finished with its loads, 
Rutty tracks, uneven roads, 
Hauling, cleaving, standing by, 
Sunlight like a stinging fly, 
Tempest like a scorpion’s brood : 
Warfare for a nation’s food. 
In stony lane the horses pass 
Clanging upward to the grass, 
Glittering eye and lifting hoof, 
Power latent and aloof 
Giving upland, field and fence 
Motive and magnificence. 
AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 


THE HOME OF RULE, BRITANNIA 


ORD ASTOR’S gift of Cliveden, subject 
to occupation of the house by himself and 
his family, to the National Trust brings into 
public ownership one of the most historic and 
stately of country homes. Its magnificent 
position commanding a famous reach of the 
Thames, the original barrenness of which suc- 
cessive owners have clothed with noble woods, 
was compared by Evelyn to tiat of Frascati. 
This resemblance to a great Italian villa sup- 
ported on the lofty terrace 400 ft. long, con- 
structed for the Duke of Buckingiam in 
Charles II’s reign, has been increased by sub- 
sequent alterations: pavilions and temples, 
designed by Leoni for Lord Orkney, one of 
Mariborougn’s generals; the Italianate style of 
the house as re-built by Sir Charles Barry for 
the Duke of Sutherland (with an inscription by 
Mr. Gladstone) in the year of the Great Exhibi- 
tion; and the statues and fountains broug’t 
here from the Villa Borgiese by Lord Astor’s 
father. It was at Cliveden, when owned by 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, that the strains of 
Rule, Britannia were first heard, in a masque 
performed in the garden. Another of Cliveden’s 
many historic associations is a double link with 
Canada: in a woodland glade is a beautiful 
little cemetery to those who died in the Canadian 
Hospital here during the last war; and a fully 
equipped Canadian hospital is again in being. 
Through the generosity of the Dominion Govern- 
ment this will be included in the gift and, it is 
hoped, will occupy an important place in the 
medical service foreshadowed in the Beveridge 
Report. Eventually the house itself, it is 
intended, should be dedicated to the furtherance 
of English-speaking union—a cause with which 
the history of the place has been so long con- 
nected in various ways. 


MORE ARABLE ! 


HOUGH farmers will accept without 

demur Mr. Hudson’s announcement that 
still more ploughing up is immediately required 
in ‘the interests of foodstuff production for 
strategical purposes, it is well that the Govern- 
ment—the Ministry must be fully conscious of 
it—should be reminded of the hazardous 
nature, from a long-term agricultural point of 
view, of pushing the extension of arable acreage 
beyond a certain limit—even for a short time. 
Everybody realises that in times like these the 
normal balance of agriculture must be upset, 
that normal precautions with regard to fertility 
must, if necessary, be set aside, and that 
farmers must be prepared to undertake culti- 
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vation which in any long-term view is decided] 
uneconomic. All the more reason, therefore 
that the extent of the burden being placed 
upon the farmer and the soil should be scrupu- 
lously acknowledged. The County War Con. 
mittees were originally asked to find an ext, 
650,000 acres of new ploughland for next year’; 
harvest. Already 800,000 acres are scheduled 
and most of .hem sown with wheat. Now q 
million acres is: asked for in all, so 200,000 mor 
acres of grassland will have to be found this 
winter. It is a tall order, and it obvio 4s) 
carries wita it obligations on the Government's 
side to see that the return to balanced farming 
when once the demands of strategy | ay 
ceased to make it so top-heavy, shall be ly, 
planned incline and not by a precipitous fa’ ling 
down. 


DINNER JACKETS FOR TEA 


OREIGN nations have often things to tel! 
us about our habits and customs of w ic 
in our ignorance we were ourselves wt dll 
unaware. The latest such piece of informat on 
which comes from Mussolini, is that we pu’ 0; 
dinner jackets for tea. Il Duce does not ik 
being wrong. Nevertheless it may gratify iin 
to learn, as a proof of our state of destitui on 
that we seldom put them on nowadays ever for 
dinner. His singular fiction may serve to ren.ind 
us how casual we have grown in the matter o/ 
dress even before the war. There were nce 
houses in which the men were not allowe: to 
come down in their shooting clothes but rust 
breakfast in respectable attire and then chinge 
immediately afterwards. There was likewise a 
time when a gentleman bidden to putt with a 
lady on the Ladies’ Course at St. Andrews, 
must go home after his round, change out of 
his knickerbockers and don a blue serge suit for 
his putting. As to paying calls, that now 
almost forgotten function, frock coats and tall 
hats were once the only thinkable attire and 
the gentleman carried his hat with him into the 
drawing-room. Of all these severe rules almost 
the only one that seems to have survived is that 
the guests at a wedding, even a country wed- 
ding, still wear a tall hat and a tail coat. He 
who attends in his best blue suit and his best 
black Homburg will feel even now in a sadly 
undressed condition. 


CHRISTMAS APPLES 


HIS year our apple trees have done their 
best to make up for the continued absence 
of the oranges, tangerines, figs and muscatels 
which normally grace a Christmas dessert dish, 
so at the present season a glance may be spared 
to Christmas apples. Cox’s ! The word is inevit- 
able, for in popularity this one species forms a 
class by itself: doubtful apples sometimes 
suffer the indignity of being shaken at home 
dinner-tables—‘‘to hear if the pips rattle, which 
shows they’re Cox’s.’’ The high merits of Cox’s 
Orange Pippin are not to be denied, but for 
some palates the ripe fruit is over-sweet : that 
sound judge, the late Edward Bunyard, went 
so far as to close his assessment of the most 
beloved of all dessert apples with a crushing 
insult : ‘‘A little Mendelssohn goes a long way.’ 
He reserved the highest place, arid most elo- 
quent eulogy, for Orleans Reinette, a super) 
apple better known to the connoisseur than 
to the general public. To some amateurs 0! 
apples, however, the older-fashioned Blenheim 
Orange, with its rich nutty flavour and flesh 
which is soft rather than crisp, and the Ril)ston 
(more crisp and juicy if the fruit is eaten «t its 
best and the tree is not starved of the water 
it loves) are the most highly appreciated : « ies¢ 
were the favourites of that distingu shed 
pomologist the late Sir Daniel Hall. Relat vel\ 
few of the millions who enjoy apples have any 
intelligent appreciation of them, and rege d 4 
Cox as a Cox and the rest as mere “‘eai 21s 
and ‘‘cookers,’’ regardless of how great i: thie 
influence of sun and soil. In southern Eng and 
James Grieve is an October apple, bu 1 
southern Scotland many make good Chris mas 
dessert—or so it is reported. Again, the li ting 
of Cox’s, Blenheims and Ribstons as Chris mas 
apples must not imply that the majorit: ar 
at their best so late as December 25. O tw 
Cox’s picked on the same day from the . ime 
tree, one may be perfect in November, and 
the other best in March. 
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FoR EE PEERS RERRR ERENCE 


COUNTRY LIFE- 


A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES... 

Sy 


Wajor C. S. JARVIS 


*TER reading the précis of the Beveridge 
Report in my newspaper the other day, 
and deciding that I should be one of 


e that large class which will have the 
me of being able to stick their own stamps 
n ir own cards with no other apparent 


ent I turned to other pages in search of 
he \ .r news and read a detailed plan for the 
ruction of the League of Nations after 
has been proclaimed. Then came an 
rtic| on the settlement of Europe on the 
lefea of the forces of Nazidom, and in the 
vdjoi_ ing column was a plan for the demobilisa- 
tion ({ our Army. In that portion of the paper 
devot->d to women was a scheme for the return 
to civil life of the A.T.S., W.A.A.F., and 
W.R.N.S. After all this I had great difficulty 
in restraining myself from tearing down the 
black-out curtains, switching on all the house 
lights, and driving into the village with head- 
lamps full on to ring the church bells for victory, 
taking special care to leave the car outside with 
the doors unlocked and the ignition key in 
position. 


ecol 


erent 


* * 
* 


SPIRIT of optimism is a most excellent 
A quality, and it is also a great attribute of 
our nation that we are able to detect the bright 
side of things when all sides appear to be in 
equally deep shadow. It is also rignt and proper 
that plans should be made now for a return to 
normal life when the war ends, but to deal with 
these subjects to the almost total exclusion of 
everything else at the first ray of daylight is 
suggestive of assessing the exact number of 
laying pullets one possesses on finding the first 
chipped egg in the incubating clutch. 

We are such an optimistic nation that we 
require very little encouragement to look into 
the future and anticipate the good things to 
come, and if our newspapers, politicians and 
public speakers carry on as they are doing 
there is a risk of people failing to realise the 
fect that we have only just started to plough 
the furrow that leads to victory, and that a 
long stretch of couch-grown old pasture land 
lies ahead. The whole thing is suggestive of 
the winter of 1939-40, which one mignt call the 
E.N.S.A. period of the war when the only thing 
we really worried about was that suitable 
transport should be provided in France for 
Gracie Fields’s concert party. 


* * 
* 


trend of recent events in North 
Africa has probably resulted in a long 
of communications stretching from 
indria in the east to Benghazi in the 
with small detachments of troops for 
watching and ancillary units for 
and repairs stationed in various 
Places, which, despite their high-sounding 
n are little more than marks on the map. 
lt n Arab custom to give a most imposing 
and a cartographer’s to give large type, 

area which is remarkable for having 

g whatsoever to distinguish it from its 
ndings, such as a landscape feature, a 

a well, or even a palm tree. Last war 

‘or some time in a spot called Makassar 
iagil, which being translated means 
‘reaking of the Tea-cups, but there was 

g there to suggest anything in the nature 
‘rnoon tea—or, in fact, any meal. In 
ovince there was a small collection of 

its in the centre of the desert, which the 

\akers marked in capitals, suggesting that 

} on a par with Cairo, Calcutta, or one of 
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CLIVEDEN, GIVEN BY ,LORD ASTOR TO THE 
The Great Terrace, 400 ft. long, built by George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 
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NATIONAL TRUST 


The 


present house, overlooking the Thames, was built from designs by Sir Charles Barry in 


1850-51. 


the big cities of the world. A senior inspecting 
officer arrived there one day and, expecting an 
enormous concourse of people, was pained to 
find a police guard of three men and one 
solitary Arab. “‘ Where are all the inhabitants? ’”’ 
he asked. 

“They are 
corporal gravely. 
fetch his camel.’’ 


here, Effendim,’’ said the 
“The other has gone off to 


* * 
* 


HOSE of the “behind the front line’ 

troops, who find themselves in the Gebel 
Akhdar region around Cyrene and Derna, are 
luckier than others, for akhdar means “ green,”’ 
and in this region one forgets one is in the desert, 
for there are running streams and many fruit 
orchards. The Libyan-coast line generally in 
winter and in spring, however, is not so barren 
as the word desert suggests, for after the first 
rains the seemingly sterile soil awakens to life 
and there is in many places a veritable carpet 
of green and colour from quite as wide a variety 
of deligitful wild flowers as one would find in 
any English meadow at home. 

The most striking of these flowers are the 
anemones, which grow in clumps of an acre or 
more, and their colours, either vivid crimson, 
dark blue or pale mauve, stand out in high 
relief against the dun sand and clay background. 
Then there is the desert narcissus of the poly- 
anthus type, which is not quite so imposing as 
some of the exhibition varieties of this country, 
but which has undoubtedly a far sweeter and 
more powerful scent. This plant also comes up 
in large plots, and later on in the year a small 
blue iris, growing thickly, turns. some small 
depressions into very passable imitations of 
bright blue lakes. 


Following the anemones and narcissi comes 
the big scarlet ranunculus, which in Palestine 
was known as the Rose of Sharon, and in the 
massed herbage of the rainwater catchment 
areas will be found also the convolvulus, all 
pink and white, the borage, pimpernel and 
various trefoils, together with the familiar 
rest-harrow. Perhaps the most attractive of 
all this wide variety of flowers is the little 
night-scented stock, which by day is not 
obvious, but which opens up most conspicuously 
after dusk. Our weary, dusty patrols, moving 
by night, may come down from a desolation’s 
waste of limestone and gravel to meet suddenly 
a wave of sweet clinging scent, reminding them 
of old-time gardens at home, and see shining 
out of the wayside darkness the star-like 
mauve and white blooms of the little night- 
scented stock—the last flower one would connect 
with a harsh desert land. 


, 


See “The Home of Rule, Britannia” on the opposite page 


N the high desert some 200 miles inland, rain 

falls in the form of local cloudbursts, but 
such phenomena are rare, and one might say 
that any given area experiences such a down- 
pour once in 30 or 40 years. When this occurs 
the sandy expanse sprouts at once with vivid 
green tussocky grass and small plants of the 
clover family, which is proof that the whole 
Libyan desert is sown thickly with grass and 
other seed blown southwards by the prevailing 
northerly wind. On these circumscribed patches 
of greenery in the midst of sand—usually about 
8 square miles in extent—the Dorcas and Loder 
gazelles congregate. 

The mundane and purely material side of 
all this temporary herbage in the desert during 
winter and spring is the meat provided by 
the small fat-tailed sheep of the Beduin. A 
lamb which has been feeding for some months 
on this rich vegetation, with side lines provided 
by the succulent tops from the various scrub 
bushes—notably a fleshy-leaved salty triplex— 
provides the last word in epicurean mutton. 
Water comes to my mouth and almost tears 
to my eyes these days, when I think of 
the small fat saddles of desert lamb through 
which I have drawn the carving knife. 

* * 
* 

NE of the pests from which the horti- 

culturist suffers in the Middle East is the 
rose beetle. I have seen a few of them in this 
country, where they appear to be connoisseurs 
of roses, for they never burrow into anything 
but the finest blooms of the rarest varieties, 
but on the coastal belt of the Mediterranean 
there is a period of one month in the spring 
during which all green growth is destroyed, 
and everything is put back in consequence. As 
I could discover nothing which would check 
the depredations of this bug, I enlisted the help 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, and they sent 
up an expert. I think he was an Austrian, but 
I knew he was an expert as he had a huge fan- 
shaved beard and enormous pebble glasses. 

He came up with two assistants, a variety 
of appliances, test tubes and whatnots, and 
went into the life history of the rose beetle. 
He heard evidence from various cultivators 
collected specimens from gardens all along the 
coast, and after a week’s stay went back to his 
headquarters to have his verdict confirmed by 
higher authority. As his visit had cost the 
Government a matter of £100, I felt convinced 
that a solution of our troubles would be found, 
and I was therefore disappointed when, as the 
result of these painstaking investigations, we 
were told that the most effective method of 
dealing with the pest would be the collection 
of the insects by hand. 
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CAN THE FARMER’S FUTURE BE GUARANTEED? 


T is easy enough to raise a laugh and a 
cheap moment of popularity by gibing at 
politicians and their promises. One has 
only to become a Member of Parliament 

it would seem, to qualify almost automatically 
as a merchant of bad faith. But unless many of 
us have been singularly unfortunate in our 
acquaintances, this is demonstrably untrue. 
Members of Parliament are no better and no 
worse than other men, and at times show a 
lively sense of their duty there. For the 
traditions that we carry forward from the 
past are more than a quaint survival of ideas; 
they infuse present actions with a living sense 
of continuity. So that a man who goes to 
Westminster to represent his fellows does feel 
history at his elbow and more than a contem- 
porary pressuie of responsibility. 

The fact is that Parliament, as well 
being the mouthpiece of the nation, is also the 
mirror of our times, and when we accuse it of 
the habit of bad faith, we are really accusing 
ourselves. Let us face the fact that Parliament 
did go through a bad period between the two 
wars; that there was too much time-service 
and too little leadership; that its sense of 
values had become as bogged and muddled as 
its sense of economics: in a wild scramble for 
bigger and better usury, a hollow and unreal 
“standard of living’’ came first, and a civilised 
standard of life a long way afterwards. Let us 
admit that, and then we will realise that those 
faults were not peculiar to the stars of the 
political world, but lay in ourselves. 


as 


THE NATION’S MIND 


British agriculture was the obvious and 
early victim of this trend of thought, for the 
whole nature and tradition of the industry is 
an antithesis to it. If it had not been betrayed 
in 1921, it is pretty certain it would have been 
betrayed quite soon afterwards, not because 
this or that member of the Government was 
unusually ‘dishonest, but because the nation 
was in that condition of mind. When, there- 
fore, Mr. J. O. Steed suggests that if only the 
landowner could be given some guarantee of 
the future value of agricultural land as such, 





“HERE IS 


A MAN’S JOB 


By L. F. EASTERBROOK 


he might be more 
prepared to par~ with 
its development value, 
he is really asking for 
a guarantee of the 
nation’s state of mind 
after the war. We 
can surmise what that 
may be, we can assess 
some of the influences 
that will shape it, and 
those interested in 
agriculture can play an 
active part in the 
shaping; but no 
official ‘‘ guarantee,’ 
however sincerely 
drawn up, could possi- 
bly be worth the paper 
it is written on. The 
State is not the Parlia- 
ment of the day; it is 
you and me. 

Yet I cannot 
believe that the pros- 
pect is a black one. 
Ideas run in cycles. 
We lived before the 
war under the strong 
influence of the ideas 
of physicists, chemists, 
engineers and theoreti- 
cal economists. The 
realisation has been 
forced upon us that 
we went wrong in 
making them our gods 
instead of using them 
as our servants. Never 
again, for example, 
would anyone dare to 
stand up and defend 
the necessity of burning wheat while men were 


* MORE 


starving. There is another good thing. We 
are turning more to the living sciences. The 


idea that you can add up the chemical elements 
that feed a plant or an animal and ignore the 
way that plant or animal turns them to its use 
and finds satisfaction 
with its general 
surroundings is also 
becoming suspect: in 
other words, we are 
beginning to realise 
that biology and 
physiology must be 
considered quite as 
much as physics and 
chemistry. Apart 
from its immediate 
practical results, the 
return to living science 
is bound to have more 
far-reaching effects, in 
the way of making us 
less materially and 
mechanically minded, 
less the victims of an 


artificial view of life 
generally. Again, 
terrible as are the 


sufferings of men at 
war, it is a less arti- 
ficial life than that of 
the slaves of the con- 
veyer belt and the 
ledger, penned up for 
eight or more hours a 
day in their prisons of 
reinforced concrete. 
Therefore the 
thoughts of many are 
turning to the agricul- 
tural life, which would 
save them from this. 
But it means also that 
even many who do not 
go into agriculture will 
regard it with greater 


TO DO” sympathy and respect. 





THAN A 


QUAINT SURVIVAL” 

We know, from experience in the last war and 
reports from the Services in this one, that that 
is actually happening. 

Some may think this rather tenuous and 
theoretical ground for supposing an agricultural 
revival. I think they are wrong. Thoughts 
precede action and create it, and I have alread, 
tried to show briefly that it was a way of think 
ing, and not the politicians who were its tools 
that brought us disaster in 1921. 


FREEDOM FROM WANT 


But more material facts are also working 
on the side of agriculture. We have lost a large 
part of our overseas investments, and we owe 
money to the U.S.A., to Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand, four of the main food-exporting 
countries to which we had formerly lent money 
and drawn interest in the form of food. ‘The 
Dominions also are developing rapidly thei! 
own secondary industries, and it will not be 
any easier to export manufactured goods to 
them. Nor have they any longer the intention 
of suffering even worse agricultural depression 
than ourselves to export more and more 0! 
the produce of their ravished soil for less and 
less in exchange. This kind of cheap food 1s 
doomed. Natural conditions would have brought 
it about in any case, but there are welcome signs 
in all those countries that their Governments 
intend to act and forestall natural exhaust on 
either of the soil or of the financial resources 
of their farmers. We in this country are begin 
ning to realise that support of a theory 0! 
economics that robbed wheat-growing cus 
tomers of ours abroad of buying power e:jual 
to £100,000,000 in a single year is simply the 
economics of Bedlam; and that perhaps ou! 
only hope of increasing exports of manufactures 
to such countries is a world price for the 00d 
they grow that will ensure them modest 5 10s 
perity. We ask no more for our own fart ers, 
who have taken on new spirit in this war and 
have set their feet upon an escalator of r sing 
efficiency. We are realising, too, that in mc ier! 
life the nations of the whole world rise o: fall 
together, that just economic conditions ar {at 
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“CU TIVATE OUR 
cW! ACRES TO THE 
FULL ” 


p ture symbolic of 
rit. a’s prodigious war 
agric Itural effort—and 


pot otial normal 


production 


more important than peace treaties in the 
banishment of war, and that starving or under- 
nourished peoples are the responsibility of 
mankind at large. We have sought to embody 
this in the Atlantic Charter. “‘Freedom from 
want,’’ we say, is one of our war aims, and even 
if we were tempted to forget about it when the 
war is over, it is far too closely akin to the 
crusading spirit of the American temperament 
for them to allow it to be pigeon-holed. In the 
light of what we know of world agriculture, it 
would be many a long year before there were 
any serious and permanent danger of food sur- 
pluses if we really set about creating freedom 
from want. It is far more likely, for some time 
after the war at any rate, that we shall be told 
to cultivate to the full our own acres before 
importing food that is more urgently needed 
elsewhere. 


WEALTH OR WELL-BEING? 


Material and abstract considerations, there- 
fore, combine in pointing a hopeful finger to a 
brighter agricultural future in this country for 
the next 10 years at least. But don’t let anyone 
think that the battle is won, or that it will win 
itself if agriculturists just do nothing. There 
will be a lot of ships about after the war, looking 
for cargoes. Food, in regular supply, is an 
attractive cargo to shipowners. The old inter- 
ests of materialism and usury are still strong, 
and they will do their best to assure us that 
happiness and the good life, because they are 
dificult to measure, are largely idealistic 
illusions, not to be compared with the size 
of the weekly pay-chit or the variety of 
goods that can be offered by the chain store. 
sritain, they will say, became great by the skill 
of her artisans, by the discovery of coal and by 
the mercantiling system. It will not be they 
who will remind us that Britain was also great 
in the Middle Ages and in Tudor times when 
coc! was unknown and the whole social life of 
the country was not organised to send its goods 
ad. A country is great by the genius of its 
le, and economic habits are only the expres- 
; of that genius. Let us be careful we don’t 
) the habits and lose the genius. 

.t is here we come to the most disconcert- 
spect of the future, perhaps the missing 
n of the ladder to enable British agri- 
re to climb permanently out of the morass. 
ne is telling the British public what agri- 
re means in terms of the national life; no 
s putting any plan before them; no one 
inting out what is involved, or indicating 
agriculture and other industry can settle 
in a general pattern to the benefit of both. 

a lunatic would contemplate turning 
in into a mainly agricultural country again, 
chat does not mean that some expansion 
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is impossible or undesirable; it is almost inevit- 
able that expansion will occur. But how much, 
and how will it fit in, how will it affect the lives 
and fortunes of people in this country, what 
service will it render to the community ? 


GUARANTEES MUST BE WON 


The organisations of the three parties to 
agriculture—landowners, farmers, and farm 
workers—remain dumb and silent, or if they 
break silence it is usually only to “‘defend”’ 
some point of narrowest self-interest. How 
different if they were working in unison, if they 
moved over to the offensive and were stumping 
the country with a 
shining policy of con- 
struction and reform 
saying: ‘‘ This is what 
we can offer you... 
this is what agriculture 
has to give ... thus 
and thus can the land 
vour fathers loved 
come to life again and 
offer you hope, work 
and adventure, yes, 
and happiness and 
contentment too. 
Here is a man’s job 
to do ‘ to serve 
the State, feed the 
hungry and hand on 
the soil in better con- 
dition than we found 
it. We offer a free 
and a good life, such as 
men have not known 
since industrialism 
came to chill their 
hopes and hearts.”’ 

But they remain 
tight and reserved in 
their Maginot Lines, 
hardly emerging to ex- 
change a word with 
one another, almost as 
disinterested specta- 
tors of a conflict that 
will decide their 
destiny. They ask for 
guarantees, but these 
can only be won by 
their strong right arm 
and their own guar- 
antee of their worth 
and efficiency, so that 
the ordinary men and 
women of Britain will 
say: ‘‘Here is some- 
thing too valuable to 
lose. Let us take this 
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living industry to our hearts and weld it into 
the common good.”’ The promises of politicians 
may endure for a day, but they cannot, in the 
nature of things, be a substitute for an industry 
that serves the nation so well and so efficiently 
that the people will not allow it to languish. 
Agriculture to-day is giving that service, and 
the people know and appreciate it. But what 
of the future, and the things that the industry 
must do to give similar service in a peace-time 
world? On that agriculture is silent, although 
it is even more important that the peopie should 
be told, to fire their imagination and win their 
understanding. 


A FREE AND 


GOOD LIFE” 
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FOR MILKING 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE CATTLE 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE HERD OF THIS ANCIENT BREED IN THE 
POSSESSION OF EARL BATHURST 


HE morning had been brilliant, indeed 
much too bright, and our English 
weather followed up its brief early 
effort by an afternoon of dull despon- 
dency. The grey old town of Cirencester lay 
beneath a grey sky, the tall walls of Cirencester 
Park, the home of Lord and Lady Bathurst, 
rose as grey as the town and the sky, but behind 
those walls, on green grass, and sheltered by 
green trees, were the cattle I had journeyed 


ROSEBUD, ONE OF 


PRIVATE, 


By FRANCES PITT 


south purposely to see, and they were neither 
dull nor grey, but of a remarkably rich shade 
of dark brow n. 

Before telling of Lord Bathurst’s herd of 
Gloucestershire cattle, a breed often spoken of 
as “‘Old Glo’sters,’’ it will be as well briefly to 
describe the appearance of a Glo’ster and 
then mention a few facts concerning the history 
of this ancient but little-known breed. 

The Gloucestershire cattle are of a peculiarly 


“OLD GLO’STER” COWS 


F. Pett 


A YOUNG BULL OF LORD BATHURST’S HERD 


rich shade of black-brown, varying in parts 
from dark chestnut to black, which colour 
is continued on the head and legs, but not on 
the belly, which is white. The white extends 
behind the hind legs to the tail and from the 
tail half way up the spine. The result is a 
remarkably striking colour pattern, as hand- 
some and as startling as that of the Belted 
Galloway. Although variation does occasionally 
occur, both in the direction of too much white 
and too little white, the cattle breed remarkably 
true to type and it would be interesting to 
know more of the heredity of the pattern. It 
is worth recalling in this conn ction that the 
white face of the Hereford is usually if not 
invariably dominant not only in breed crosses 
but in species’ crosses; e.g. the hybrid between 
the Hereford bull and bison cow has a white 
face. 

However, the genetics of the white face 
of the Hereford have not much to do with the 
colour and peculiar markings of the Gloucester- 
shire breed of cattle, to which let us return. 
The first animals I saw were cows either in 
milk or expected to calve shortly. They made 
an impressive show with their glossy coats and 
white tails. The glossy, well-groomed appear- 
ance of these cows was remarkable. So rich was 
the sheen on their thin coats that the word 
“‘juicy’’ came to my mind—their hue was rich 
and juicy. It suggested that they were good 
milkers, and their owner gave them the best of 
characters in this respect. 

Originally, it seems, the breed was of more 
importance from the beef than the milk stand- 
point, though it was always a good milk- 
producer; however, the position is now re- 
versed. Though still a ‘“‘dual purpose” breed 
the Old Glo’ster is now a_ particularly 
excellent milker, the milk being of good quality 
as wellas in considerable quantity. For instance, 
in looking over notes most kindly lent to me 
by Lord Bathurst I find reference to a heifer, 
the property of Lieutenant-Colonel H. C. Elwes 
of Colesborne Park, Gloucestershire, that w 
her first calf gave 6,000 Ib. of milk. As ac 
with her third calf she vielded 9,102 lb. of mi k. 

A propos milk-production Lord Bathu 
remarks that the butter-fat is excellent, bei.g 
so much as 6 per cent. I can testify that 1 
resulting butter is good, for I had the pleasi re 
of trying some from the home dairy. 

All this is rather putting the cart bef 
the horse, because we should be considering 
origin and present status of Gloucestersh re 
cattle; however, I must still deal with 
cart’”’ before ‘‘the horse”’ because it is necessé 
to explain that what at one time must hé 
been a widespread breed is now in a very ! 
hands. 
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The principal pre- 
sent-day herds are those 
of the Duke of Beaufort 
at Badminton, Lord 
Batiurst at Cirencester, 
and Colonel Elwes at 
Col sborne. It is to the 
firs’ named that we must 
turi to glean light 
con 2rning the history 
oft 2 cattle. 

\ccording to several 
aut orities there was 
for erly in Glamorgan, 
a ounty in which 
th Dukes of Beaufort 
ha large possessions, a 
bre 1 of cattle, since 
los of similar character 
an markings to those 
kn vn as Gloucestershire 
ca. e. These Glamorgan 
cat e seem to have 
fac d out of existence 
sor 2>where about the 
mi Ue of the nineteenth century, the last herd 
bei x probably that of Dr. William Price at 
Lla ‘trisant. 

Now Gloucestershire cattle have been kept 
at jadminton for a very long time, and it is 
sug rested that they were derived from Gla- 
mo gan stock, such stock being readily obtain- 
abl: from the Glamorganshire properties of the 
fax ily. The Glamorgan cattle, no doubt, were 
closely allied to the Welsh Blacks, a breed that 
is fortunately still going strong. With regard 
to ‘his, I saw a certain likeness as regards the 
head and horn character between some of Lord 
Bathurst’s cows and cows of the Black Welsh 
breed. But against a Welsh origin of the Old 
Glo’sters let it be noted that Marshall in his 
Rural Economy of Gloucestershire, written in 
1789, says that cattle of the Gloucestershire 
breed were numerous in the Vale of Cheltenham 
and that they had flourished there for many 
long years. 

It seems likely that in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries cattle of this dual purpose 
middle-horn type were widespread in this part 
of England and Wales wherever beef and milk 
were equally required, but that they were 
considerably crossed with and later were 
swamped by more specialised breeds such as 
the Shorthorn and Hereford. 

However, certain devotees never lost faith 
in the old breed; they kept it going, maintained 
its best qualities and improved it. These 
enthusiasts were confronted with difficulties, 
such as the danger of too close in-breeding 
with but few herds and most of the individuals 
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ROSEBUD LOOKS AT HER CALF 


closely related. Lord Bathurst obtained as an 
experiment a bull from Lord Dynevor of the 
Park or ‘“‘Wild White” strain, crossing the 
‘‘White with black points”” male with some of 
his Gloucestershire marked cows; but the Park 
bull, which, by the way, had been bred at Solva, 
lacked the satin coat so characteristic of the 
Old Glo’ster and this experiment was not 
repeated. It was found better to continue with 
sires of pure blood. Certainly the Cirencester 
Park herd now looks the picture of vigour, 
health and prosperity, and it was no surprise 
to be told that it is free from that scourge 
tuberculosis, likewise that this freedom is 
natural, it being rare to find an animal of the 
breed which reacts when tested. 

The afternoon when I saw Lord Bathurst’s 
cattle was, as stated, dull and dark; however, 
I did my best to take some snapshots of 
the Land Girls bringing in the cows to 
be milked, of a lately born calf and so on. 
The extreme quietness and docility of the ani- 
mals was noticeable. A cow wit) a calf of but 
two or three days old might be expected to get 
a little worried when a stranger kept pointing a 
camera at the baby, but no, Rosebud did not 
mind in the least and, despite my antics, 
preserved her amiability undisturbed. 

While watching the cattle being driven in 
from their pasture with great trees on either 
side and the tall grey house in the background, 
I thought what beautiful and ornamental 
animals they were, and how peculiarly suitable 
for a place where it is desired to combine 
utility with decorative effect. 
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Leaving the dairy- 
maids to fill their pails 
we turned from the cow- 
house and went on to 
inspect two yearling bulls, 


promising youngsters 
with perfect markings. 
A propos these bulls, 


it is noticeable that the 
male of the Gloucester- 
shire breed tends to be 
much darker than the 
female. At first glance 
he appears to be black 
with white markings, 
though close _ scrutiny 
shows he is in fact a very 
dark brown. This is 
even more noticeable in 
the case of the older 
bulls, such as a couple of 
handsome two-year-olds, 
taking exercise together 
in a paddock. These 
bulls, nicely fleshed, even 
in these days of rations, and with good 
lines, looked like making their mark as sires. 
The stock bulls—one of whom came from 
Badminton—in their respective boxes were 
also impressive beasts. 

An inspection of the yearling and two-year- 
old cattle, heifers that will presently come into 
the herd, and steers, came next. There were 
some charming heifers among them and the 
steers were good testimony to the dual purpose 
of the breed. 

Mention of steers reminds me to say that 
enquiry after Lord Bathurst’s celebrated team 
of working oxen brought the sad information 
that one only of these fine creatures survives 
and is at work, old age having claimed his 
team mates, but it was good to hear that it is 
intended to train on some young animals to 
take their places and that we may hope to see 
the full team again at work before long. I 
believe I am correct in saying that this team is 
the only “‘yoke” of oxen in England and pro- 
bably in the British Isles. A few years ago 
cattle were to be seen ploughing in the Orkneys, 
but I do not think there are now any so em- 
ployed on the islands. 

Continuing with the account of the Old 
Glo’sters at Cirencester Park, the decorative 
effect of the cattle was particularly noticeable 
where considerable numbers of young beasts 
were gathered together and the yearling and 
two-year-old groups made a striking display 
viewed in their setting of greenery against a 
background of tall trees and grey Cotswold 
stone houses. The cattle seemed to belong to 
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the landscape, and it is to be hoped that they 
will find many admirers to preserve the breed, 
people who will realise that it is worth while 
to support an excellent milking cow of native 
breed, which gives milk not only in good quantity 
but of high quality. 

The several references to trees are inevit- 
able where such fine timber exists as that at 
Cirencester, and cattle were for the moment 
forgotten when we stood and looked up at the 
great avenue, which stretches from the very 
streets of Cirencester away to the far horizon. 

Evening was drawing on, but for one who 
loves a foxhound the greatest treat was yet in 
store, namely a visit to the kennels. As a 
breeder of hounds and an authority on hound 
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pedigrees, Lord Bathurst has long been cele- 
brated wheresoever the foxhound is known. 
During his long mastership of the Vale of White 
Horse (Cirencester) country, he has built up a 
pack of hounds of highest repute, famed alike 
for work and looks. War conditions have of 
course necessitated drastic reductions in the 
kennel establishment and in the number of 
hounds, but it is good to be able to say that 
sufficient hounds, of the best lines of blood, 
have been retained to allow of the pack’s being 
quickly restored to its former position when 
times become normal. As it is, every hound in 
kennel is there because of his or her outstanding 
qualities. Goddard drew first the dog-hounds, 
of which there are but a few couple—big dog- 
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hounds take more food to keep them than the 
lighter-framed bitches—among which the writer 
lost her heart completely to the stallion hound 
Tartar, and then the bitches in order of senior- 
ity. But in an article supposed to be devoted 
to cattle it must suffice to say that the hounds 
afforded a rare treat, and left an impression of a 
remarkably level pack with marvellous necks and 
shoulders; “quality” was the word that kept 
coming to mind as hound after hound was 
passed in review. 

I will conclude with the hope that 
Gloucestershire cattle may continue to find i 
general support their merits deserve, and by 
thanking Lord Bathurst for the kindness wt] 
which he allowed his herd and hounds to be se» 


THE FIRESIDE DILLEN 


Written and Illustrated by M. FORSTER KNIGHT 


LD JAKE was 45, and did not look 

at all ancient. Why the villagers 

called him “‘old’’ I don’t know. Per- 

haps it was his extreme passivity. 
Almost the kind of round-eyed unawareness 
that one sees now and then in people of ad- 
vanced age. Ina sense he never seemed present 
at all; it was as if his soul lived a little way 
from his stocky frame, animating it sufficiently 
to perform its mundane duties, and no more. 
He was fairly affable in manner, but rarely 
made any attempt at conversation, nodding 
his head and moving slowly off on his thick legs 
when anyone talked to him. 

I liked his wife. As the villagers said, she 
was ‘‘a cheerful body.’’ She had curling red- 
brown hair, an endless succession of clean aprons, 
and was apparently quite satisfied with her 
strangely silent husband. They had no children, 
and about them both was an odd, old-fashioned 
air. Her life was rather a lonely one. If I 
missed going to the farm for some weeks—TI 
bought vegetables and fruit there—a card 


would arrive—there were some new animals to 
see; wasp-bitten apples for the taking; or the 
bantams—which she knew delighted me—had 


hatched out another brood. And so on. 


* * * 


So I became an habitual visitor to the 
farm, loving the large, scented rick-yards, the 
well-cared-for animals, and the comfortable 
kitchen with its old, high-backed chairs; and 
sharing in the new events and interests as they 
came along. There was the new bull, a two- 
year-old with the immaculate appearance of 
a stage star—the twin calves of black Martha- 
the rough sheep-dog’s new 
puppies, unaccountably 


yards and, seeing a young hunter careering 
round a near paddock, stopped a moment to 
watch its flashing beauty. As it swerved 
wildly at the bottom of the far hedge I 
wondered what distant sound or sight had 
excited it to such high spirits. Back it thun- 
dered, kicking, squealing, flinging up the soft 
turf; and then, instead of turning, reared up 
awkwardly, made a half-hearted leap and, 
failing to clear the pointed tops of the iron 
railings, impaled itself on them. 
* * * 


Powerless to help, I stood for a moment 
petrified with horror. Then remembering I had 
seen old Jake and the cowman near the bull- 
shed I raced off there. That was the first and 
last time I ever saw the farmer run; and after- 
wards, thinking over the dreadful incident, | 
remembered the unruffled calm of his face; he 
might have been running a few yards to pick 
up a wind-blown hat. 

I went into the kitchen and told his wife, 
and we sat, one on each side of the dillen, 
staring at each other. 

“He only bought it last week,”’ she said; 
‘it seemed quiet enough then.’ She reached 
for some apples, and I helped to peel them in 
the oppressive silence that so often follows 
catastrophe. Presently there were heavy steps 
outside; old Jake came in and reached slowly 
for his gun. He said nothing, and walking out 
again, whistled for his cocker spaniel, which was 
investigating pig-swill, and stumped away in 
the direction of the orchard. We watched him 
get over the small fence and disappear down the 
dairy field. 


‘ 





smooth-coated as greyhounds 
—and lastly the small, weakly 
“dillen,’’ odd man out—only 
it was a girl—from a large 
litter of pigs. 

The first time I saw the 
dillen—a name sometimes 
used instead of the usual 
runty—it was lying in a bed 
of pink flannel by the fire; and 
so silvery pink it looked in the 
warm glow, such a picture of 
innocence, from its up-turned 
india-rubber nose to its small 
cleft feet, that I had for the 
moment a wild dream of 
acquiring a dillen for myself. 

“As for Jake,’ said his 
wife, testing the heat of a hot 
iron near her red cheek, “‘he 
makes a perfect fool of the 
thing—talks to it at night as 
if it were a baby !”’ 

This was an astonishing 
thing to hear about the farmer. : 
That a small pig should make Ky 
him break the silence of years, NN 
should diverge his speech from 
yes and no, was one of those 
improbabilities of human 
nature that never cease to 
interest one. But there were 
more surprises in store. 

The following week I was 
walking through the rick- 
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THE DILLEN, LYING IN A BED OF PINK FLANNEL BY THE 
FIRE, LOOKED THE PICTURE OF INNOCENCE 


““He’s not shooting the horse then!’’ — js 
wife exclaimed, as if it were a natural thi ig 
for him to walk in and say nothing. Th n 
glancing through the door she added: “Her 's 
the cowman, I’ll ask him what’s happened.’ 

The man stood outside at the pur», 
swilling dark stains off his hands. 

“We got ’im off,’’ he said. ‘“‘A nasty wour 1. 
No, I can’t say if he’ll get over it—the vet.’s 
coming this afternoon to look at the black c. If 
—he’ll see him then.”’ 

* « * 


It was a month before I went to the farm 
again. I stood a moment scanning the paddock, 
fearing its emptiness. Under a large elm stood 
the hunter, nibbling the neck of a fat pony which 
was making absurd efforts to return the com- 
pliment. So all was well. 

The farm door was open and I walked in. 

“T was sending you some lettuce,’’ said 
Jake’s wife. ‘“‘Such a long time since you were 
here!’’ She poured thick milk from a big jug 
into a glass, and pulled out a chair for me. Her 
warm motherliness was so engaging that for 
the moment I overlooked Jake, who was sitting 
in a shadowy corner with the dillen on his 
stout knees. 

“Morning, 
of the window. 

‘““There’s a heron down by the pool,”’ said 
his wife, following his gaze; ‘‘ Jake says it’s 
taking all the fish, the grey robber!” 

I looked out of the window; I could just 
see the heron, a still humpy shape by the bright 
water, and then I looked at Jake’s pale blue 
eyes watching it and felt a little chill steal over 
me. Was he, I wondered, 
planning murder? The dillen 
glanced at me under its white 
lashes; like old Jake’s its 
eyes were pale blue, slow- 
moving, and moist in the 
corners with greediness. It 
looked at me with furtive 
insolence. ‘‘ What business is 
it of yours?” might have 
been its unspoken remark. 
Really, I thought, they were 
remarkably alike. The same 
long lashes, the same fat pink 
jowl, and by heavens, the 
same manner of eating! They 
were eating now. Their fancy 
was onions. Old Jake popped 
one into his mouth and then 
gave the dillen one. I watched 
their eyes carefully; there was 
no sign of tears. The dille's 
face became blank with enjoy- 
ment. It sat very still in 
farmer’s vast embrace. 
was evidently used to be 
nursed; one could divine 
settled, unconscious  s\ 
pathy between them. 

“He makes a fool of t! ‘ 
pig,’’ said Jake’s wife. ‘SI 
getting much too big for 
kitchen. What with the dc 's, 
and the hens coming in, ¢ } 
that great beast, there’s 
keeping the place clean.”’ 

“She’s all right,’’ s: id 


” 


he said and stared again out 
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old Jake, and the dillen, feeling his hand 
Jide down her hard back, grunted. 


* * * 


After that my visits to the farm became 
very ivfrequent, not because its many doings 
nad ce sed to fascinate me, but because of the 
jillen. As it grew older and stronger it becarne 
aggres. ve, and took upon itself the réle of 
watch- log, grunting angrily and charging any- 
one ay oroaching the farm door. 

I -as assured that the pig would do me no 
ut, having watched it run between the 


arm, 

eso. \ farm boy and seen him sent sprawling, 
| dis!’ 2d the idea of sharing that experience 
id | ot away for a considerable time, for 
iireac the dillen had forced me to scuttle 
nto t 2 dairy and slam the door on her long 
nose, ud that, I thought, was sufficient evi- 
dence f her intentions. 


© ce I met the cowman, who told me that 
the p. was now nearly fully grown, and was 
still a owed in the kitchen. ‘‘She be almost 
‘oman '’ said the man—‘‘snoring ’er ’ead off by 
the fir with ’er great flapping ears on a cushion. 
it ain - right—treating animals that way.”’ 
T en there came a card—would I go to the 
-the dillen was going; the new guinea- 
ould amuse me; and Jake had brought 
\ leveret. 
‘ ‘ll wait a little,’ I thought, ‘‘till that 
ig’s gone to market.’’ That was the 
ng of the week. On the Saturday I set 
vn the long narrow lane leading to the 
It was a pleasant thought—the big white- 
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washed kitchen without that monstrous form 
skulking round the table or charging heavily 
out of the door on nimble feet, and I quickened 
my pace. The front door was rarely used, so 
as usual I went round by a side entrance that ied 
through the rick-yards to a large black barn, 
and beyond that the dairy and farm-house. 

As I passed the barn a glimpse of something 
grey at one of its small broken windows drew 
my attention. I stopped, and looked in past the 
thick layers of dusty cobwebs. In the dark 
shadows, hanging from a nail, was the heron, 
the great wings curving down and out, its 
shining bill resting on the ground. Then there 
was no pity—and beauty could vanish from 
the earth for the sake of a few fish. The last 
victim of old Jake’s had been a green wood- 
pecker. He had lifted the scarlet crested head 
of the dead bird and shown me the long tongue. 
“They suck up grain with it,’’ he had explained, 
to my astonishment. 


* * * 


I walked slowly to the next gate, and 
suddenly the dreadful screams of assassinated 
pig came over the dividing wall, and I hesitated; 
perhaps they were killing, and I didn’t want to 
run into that gruesome sight. 

“T’ll take a quick look,”’ I thought, “and if 
they are, I’ll:go round by the other way.”’ They 
were not killing, however—merely persuading 
a reluctant pig to enter the back of the milk- 
float, so I went through the gate and walked 
up to the animated group. The job was a 
difficult one and the dillen—for it was she— 
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was putting up a phenomenal resistance. The 
milk-boy was standing in the float hanging on 
to her thick ears, and old Jake at the other end 
was doing his best to heave the great animal 
forward. The screams of the dillen were out 
of all proportion to the indignities imposed on 
her—and I wondered the man and boy did not 
laugh. Then, looking at their. faces, I saw with 
surprise that they were crimson, and streaming 
with tears. It was not a pig that was going to 
market, but the dillen, sharer of onions and 
fireside joys, “‘good as a dog,’’ ‘‘almost ’uman,,’ 
“like a child.”’ 


* * * 


This was no place for me. My heart was 
hard with the memory of a grey feathered ghost, 
and I turned aside to the paddock till the 
screams of the dillen should subside and times 
were circumspect for a visit to Jake’s wife. 

Under the elm tree I found the hunter. 
I passed my hands beneath his warm mane, 
and he breathed on me in the sweetly benevolent 
fashion of horses. So I stood there musing on 
the vagaries of human nature and the tragedies 
of dillens in general, until I heard the milk- 
float rattle down the lane, and saw the fat 
pony pulling at the bit. 

Round a corner and up a small hill they 
went, the milk-boy making play with a leafy 
hedge stick on the broad back of the pony. 
The click-clack of the little black hoofs rang out 
sharp and clear. And behind the boy, bulging 
under a mass of coarse netting, was the great 
curved back of the resigned dillen. 


USES OF STRAW 


S a result of the outbreak of war in 1914, 
well over 2,000,000 acres were con- 
verted from grass to arable. The 
present war has already led to an 

increase in the tillage area of much more than 
5,000,000 acres compared with 1939—and more 
acres are to follow. 


It is true that this ploughing will not all 
come under corn crops, and some of it, indeed, 
will doubtless by ‘‘sanction’’ again become 
permanent—but better—grass. Nevertheless, 
the main requirement is for cereals, and, though 
we have not been given the actual figures 
secured by the agricultural returns, we have 
been told by the Ministry of Agriculture that 
there have been increases, compared with 1939, 
of about two-thirds in grain crops—and next 
vear it will be higher still. 

The increase in cereals obviously means a 
very heavy increase in the production of straw, 
above and beyond the ability of stock to convert 
into farm-yard manure. In consequence, 
questions have been asked as to the best means 
of using straw. 


* * * 


[t seems that for centuries past the main 
uses of straw have been as litter, fodder 
(especially oat straw, cavings and chaff), and 
thatching material—almost invariably wheat 
and rye straw. These outlets will naturally 
continue, and may even expand where extended 
ara »e cultivation means more root and fodder 
cro’; and increases in livestock—more of which 
ma. be kept on a reduced acreage of grass if 
tl improved. 

present circumstances oat straw (with 
ca’ gs and chaff) should be more widely used 
dder as a substitute for hay. 
nce the outbreak of war, too, there has 
be substantial development of a new straw 
—straw pulp—an account of which has 
ed in Country LIFE (October 17, 1941). 
[t aly a few months since it was announced 
th 1 approved instances the Ministry of 
Ag iture would provide the necessary plant 
iC mers who were prepared to make their 
ov traw pulp fodder. I understand that 
me plants have been installed or approved, 
has been stated that the Ministry has not 
i \nyone dissatisfied with the plant provided, 


By H. CECIL 


or with the results of using straw pulp fodder. 

It is now possible, also, to manufacture 
paper or straw board from the several classes 
of straw, and probably several hundred thou- 
sand tons of straw will be required from this 
year’s harvest for paper-making. 

The price paid to farmers in England and 
Wales for first-quality wheat straw for paper- 
making, packed in compressed wire-tied bales, 
will remain at £4 a ton until January 31 next. 
The price is f.o.r. or delivered to the mill where 
road transport is practicable, or less the cost 
of transport when this is undertaken by the 
merchant. 


* * x 


Like grass, hay and other green stuff, 
straw may be composted, though it commonly 
needs something to start decomposition. Mixed 
with green stuff, grass, farm-yard manure, 
poultry manure, liquid manure or a solution of 
sulphate of ammonia, straw may well be con- 
verted into useful humus for ploughing or 
digging in. 

This is probably the best ordinary way to 
compost straw, but for large quantities some- 
thing more seems to be needed. It has been 
officially stated that straw may be composted 
by building it up, wetting and treating with a 
re-agent, layer by layer up to a height of about 
6 ft. The top should be flat. For each ton of 
straw 11% cwt. of re-agent and 800 gallons of 
water are needed. Cutting with a hay knife 
and turning are required after six weeks, and 
after four to eight months the ton of straw 
yields about three tons of (motst) rotted 
compost. 

If desired, 114 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia 
and 1 cwt. of calcium carbonate may be used 
instead of re-agent. 

Animal and vegetable waste that is both 
moist and rich in nitrogen, as well as sewage 
sludge, may be used with benefit by composting 
with straw. 

Speaking of straw generally it is well to 
bear in mind that a ton contains about the 
equivalent in nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash, of 4% cwt. sulphate of ammonia, !/3 cwt. 
superphosphate and 1/3 cwt. muriate of potash. 
It is highly desirable that this material shall 
as far as possible go back to the land, with the 
humus the straw contains. 


More generous use as litter during winter 
will be beneficial to all classes of stock, 
and, if soaked in the liquid, or mixed with 
a smaller than normal quantity of solid 
excrement, it will rot when stacked and be- 
come a valuable manure. The admixture of 
the excreta provides nitrogen and necessary 
bacteria to start decomposition when applied 
to the land. 


In this connection a recent announcement 
by the Ministry of Agriculture has a close 
bearing on the value or utilisation of straw for 
applying to the land as an improving agent. 
When cereal straws are ploughed into the soil 
they tend to lock up soil nitrogen and hence 
are likely to reduce the next corn crop. This 
may be prevented by the addition of 1 cwt. to 
1% cwt. of sulphate of ammonia per ton of 
straw ploughed in. An even better way is to 
plough in the straw after spreading it on a 
clover root (or other leguminous catch crop); 
and an Ohio Experiment Station report suggests 
that this method seems to give remarkable 
results, providing somewhere near the ideal 
carbon-nitrogen ratio. 


* * * 


A Wiltshire farmer has followed a similar 
practice by distributing the straw from his 
combine on trefoil and rye-grass sown with the 
cereal the previous spring; the straw protects 
the ‘‘seeds,’’ which are grazed by cattle in late 
autumn or early spring and then ploughed 
down for a spring crop. Alternatively, straw 
could be spread on clover aftermath for 
ploughing in. 

Mr. R. V. Bradburn, Bridgnorth, has kept 
70 to 80 sheep in a fold 20 yds. to 30 yds. square 
and well littered with layers of straw, each of 
about one ton. Each layer received 1 cwt. of 
sulphate of ammonia, and the fold received 
altogether some 20 tons of straw and yielded 
about 70 tons of well-rotted manure. Thesheep 
received mainly kale, swedes and mangolds. 


These notes afford but brief indications ot 
the ways in which straw may be utilised. It 
may be suggested that people who wish to 
arrange for thatching ot houses or outbuildings, 
and cannot run to the expense of reed-thatching, 
should endeavour to use rye straw, rather than 
wheat straw. 
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OF THE STAIRCASE 


BARLEYS, SUSSEX 


THE HOME OF MR. EDWIN FISHER 


A modern house in the Georgian manner recently built from designs by Mr. Darcy Braddell 


OUNT HARRY, on whose slopes 
this agreeable house was built just 
before the war, was the scene of 
the Battle of Lewes one May 

morning. That is getting on for 700 years 
ago, and the views over the Weald and the 
Ouse Valley have not changed much since 
that fight, among the issues of which was 
that age-long one between export trade and 
protection of home industries. The sheep, 
still the chief permanent tenants of the 
battlefield, were as intimately involved by 
it as the common people, who supported 
Earl Simon de Montfort : were they to be 
fleeced, in the one case, to feed the looms of 


and Mr. Humphry Deane 


Bruges and Florence rather than the weaver 
of homespuns; in the other, by the arbitrary 
will of a feudal monarch or by their own 
consent through the new established Parlia- 
ment ? 

A new house on the field’s gentle slopes 
where this issue was debated might be 
thought to have no connection with the 
third King Henry’s political troubles, even 
though the skeletons of two young men with 
broken heads were dug up in the course of 
making the garden. Yet the same issues are 
still very much alive, and it was at this time 
and by this King that some of the most 
distinctive steps were taken in the evolution 


2.—THE SLOPES OF MOUNT HARRY FROM THE LOGGIA 


of English building; an evolution that, like 
the issues of the Battle of Lewes, is still 
going on, and is still as far from settlement. 

A few miles the other side of the town, 
and built about the same time as this house, 
is another one, illustrated in these pages 
October 26, 1940, and designed for himself 
by Mr. Serge Chermayeff. No two houses 
could well look more different, the one an 
adventurous essay in glass and concrete and 
wood, taking its unfamiliar shape from, as 
it were, a plotting of its inhabitants’ fore- 
casted movements and wishes; this other 
assuming the traditional form evolved 
through centuries, yet, nevertheless, fitting 
its inhabitants’ movements and desires just 
as easily. How are such contrasting results 
reached, simultaneously, from such nearly 
identical starting-points, namely, the wish 
for a convenient country house? 

The two types represent, in some ways, 
the same issues as were being fought out on 
Mount Harry in 1264. On one side is in- 
herited custom, English habits of living and 
ways of working. Of Earl Simon it is recorded 
that “piety and culture were the character- 
istics of his home.” ‘He was a fair Latin 
scholar, a lover of books, a pleasant and 
cheerful talker,” besides being regarded as 
“the flower of chivalry’”’—in fact, the type 
later called an English gentleman. It is a 
fact that he wore tweeds, if we may so regard 
homespun cloth. By comparison. Mr. Cher- 
mayeff’s house at Halland is as foreign and 
forward-looking as King Henry III’s new 
abbey at Westminster must have seeme:! to 
eyes familiar with the staid and solid Norman 
method of building. That King who impo:ted 
the Cosmati from Italy for the Confess r's 
tomb, corresponded both with St. Louis ind 
that agnostic savant the Emperor F ed- 
erick II—an imperial Voltaire,—and ¢.ve 
detailed instructions for the conven ent 
planning of his residences; Henry III vas 
undoubtedly a modernist, which may poss Dly 
account for his indifferent success a 4 
monarch. The Tory cooped up the Whi, at 
Lewes, but next year the tables were tur 1¢¢ 
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3._STEPS FROM THE ROSE GARDEN TO THE LOGGIA AND SOUTH-EAST FRONT 
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5. SITE PLAN. 6.—GROUND AND FIRST-FLOOR PLANS 











at Evesham. Out of the antagonism in due 
course arose the majestic mechanism for 
compromise at Westminster: the Earl’s 


dovecot on which is a tiny feature in the 
middle distance farther along the Downs 
(Fig. 2), has a general fall from south-west 
Parliament in the precincts of the King’s to north-east, but a gentle spur gives the 
Abbey. We shall probably find after this house itself a wide view to the south-east, 
latest and most monstrous conflict for Anglo- which it faces. The garden, laid out by 
Saxon ideals, that the pattern of houses will 
undergo a similar fusing process of tradition 
with advance, as has happened periodically 
throughout our history—unless we awake to 


grass terrace, cut into the slope at its south- 
western end and at the other stepping down 
to an octagonal rose garden from which 
a level vista is continued towards the tennis 
court and kitchen garden. In this direction 
some old farm buildings have been converted 
Colonel Gavin Jones, follows the general into garage, stables and outdoor men’s 
slope, at right angles to the view and forminga quarters. The rose garden is made the pivot 
cross-vista to the north-east (Fig. 4). A paved of the lay-out, and a flight of steps ascends 
terrace below the house overlooks a broad 









an altogether new and strange 
era of prefabricated houses in 
a prefabricated civilisation. 

Barleys is itself an in- 
stance of this process of 
evolution; a house providing 
all contemporary amenities 
but doing so by conservative, 
not radical, means; and in 
such a way that the result, not 
the means, is the more import- 
ant. In our hectic attempt to 
assimilate new materials and 
machines, and _ provide for 
democracy the amenities of 
aristocracy, questions of last- 
ing importance—whether, in 
the case of a house, it is capable 
of being a home, and becomes 
part of its landscape—are apt 
to be ignored. Barleys achieves 
these essential ends so com- 
pletely that, it will have been 
noted, this account accepts the 
house as already as much a 
part of England as Simon de 
Montfort! Indeed, this was 
to be expected of the home of 
Mr. Edwin Fisher, who is the 
younger brother of that emin- 
ent historian Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher. To these elements in 
its personal background Mrs. 
Fisher has contributed, among 
much else, the charm of its 
chalkland garden, and, it may 
be guessed, choice of the 
locality, within easy reach of 
Glyndebourne—a factor that, 
alas! has temporarily ceased 
to apply. 

The site, originally part 
of the Combe Place estate, a 
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7.—A GRACEFUL ASCENT 


from it to the north-east corner of the 











house at the head of a 
diagonal path leading to the 
stables. The planting ccnsists 
chiefly in broad herbaceous 
masses on the banks formed 
by levelling, and shrubs on 
the outer slopes with protective 
belts of trees beyond them. 
The whole treatment is broad 
and simple, as is demanded 
by the open nature of the 
landscape. 


This is also the character 
of the house. A deceptively 
simple plan — deceptive in 
that its lucidity conceals its 
subtlety—enables clean eleva- 
tions and straightforward roof. 
Mr. Braddell and Mr. Deane 
are masters of this kind of 
composition, which we saw 
lately at another of their 
houses, Weston Corbet. It 
provides for two apparently 
symmetrical fronts, each with 
a different centre, and with 
a considerable tail at one side 
which, by nice adjustment, 
actually contributes to the 
total balance. It is a variation 
of the traditional H plan ti.at 
goes back quite to the arc 1i- 
tectural innovations of Kiag 
Henry III. So far as reco: ds 
are trustworthy, he fst 
ordained that in his residen ¢s 
the living-room should adj in 
the hall at right angles, 30 
balancing a kitchen wing at 
the other end. All throt “h 
the medieval and Tu 2 
epochs, those of Wren and ‘ 1¢ 
Georgians, this arrangem«¢ 1t 
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persisted, and is as serviceable to-day. At 
Barleys the central hall has become 
the living-room, the solar wing (to its 


sout!i-west) holds the master’s and mistress’s 
rors, aS in so many medieval manor 
hou:es, With the solar above divided into 
sues s’ bedrooms. The “kitchen wing”’ now 
cont ins the dining-room and cloakroom, 
the -itchen itself being moved out into the 
tail, with a children’s room and a servery 
bet’ cen it and the dining-room, and offices 
bey ad. The angle formed is partly filled 
wit a delightful loggia (Fig. 2). The hall- 
livi -room is still entered at the side of one 
enc isin the medizval screens arrangement, 
its indows giving on to the terrace. But 
the traditional entrance porch has _ been 
de. oped into a staircase (Fig. 7), with an 
ent ° hall beside it, parallel to the living- 
roo and with cloakrooms balancing the 
sta case. Medieval in its origin, this 
log ul arrangement has been modified by 
Re: issance usage to afford symmetrical 
ele, tions combined with convenience. The 
pla: shows how the axis of the entrance front, 


mai ced by the front door, sidesteps the 





8.—THE GARDEN TERRACE 


centre of the garden front, by the substitution 
of the staircase projection on this side for 
the end of the “‘solar’’ wing, which is kept 
back. 

It is not to be supposed that this arrange- 
ment is consciously archaistic. No doubt 
that the architects plotted their clients’ 
requirements entirely objectively. Neverthe- 
les, equals do produce equals in a most 
surprising way, and there is no little satis- 
tection, for one cast of mind, to find devices 

he present confirmed by such long and 

ly evolution. In another way, too, and 
© © that has made for the first-rate quality 
1e workmanship, the house is traditional : 
as not built in a hurry. Work was begun 

936 and was not finished till 1938, so 

walls had a chance to settle and dry out, 

consequently plaster has not cracked 

voodwork warped. It was built as a 

e should be, for the joy of building, with 

y picnics on the Downs to watch its 

‘ress. The builders responsible were 

srs. Walden of Henley-on-Thames. The 

‘en went hand in hand with the house, 
‘work on it was begun during the first 
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9.—THE LIVING-ROOM, IN THE MIDDLE OF THE GARDEN FRONT 


stages of building. That it is now so well 
established speaks much for the energy and 
keenness shown by Mr. Fisher’s gardener 
Frederick Carter in those early days. 

The interior might be described as back- 
grounds for persons with a classical education. 
Its convenience, unobtrusiveness, and sense 
of balanced ease rest upon a solid basis of 
architectural scholarship. Where, in details 
of finishing or enrichment, there are allusions 
extraneous to the structure, they are to the 
classic tradition, like the conversation of a 
former Greats man; and not the scientific 
or mechanical jargon which tends to be the 
idiom of the “modern side.”” This quality is 
most noticeable in the charming living-room 
(Fig. 9) and staircase (Fig. 7) and sometimes 
comes out in an actual classical quotation. 





10.—THE 


CHILDREN’S 


Quite different, but with similar qualities, is 
the long room for the children in the roof 
(Fig. 10) lit by a continuous dormer window 
above the south-eastern front. A detail of 
interior treatment to be noted, and which 
contributes much to the finished character 
of the rooms, is the setting back of all curtains 
into curtain-boxes, so that the window archi- 
traves, usually hidden by the draperies, can 
be seen and so play their part in the design 
of the rooms. 


In a phase when the great middle class 
is feverishly seeking an architectural medium 
of expression, and progress has become an 
obsession, how satisfying to find a house 
calmly relying on the humane sanctions of 


3,000 years ! . 
y CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 














ROOM IN THE ROOF 





ALLENBY’S RUSE 


NIR,—I was much interested in 
Major C. S. Jarvis’s remarks in his 
Countryman’s Notes of November 27, 
concerning Allenby’s dummy camps in 
the last war, for I was present at 
Beersheba in 1917 and in the Jordan 
Valley a year later. The Deir el Belah 
effort was news to me but I had first- 
hand knowledge of the second “‘stunt.”’ 
Major Jarvis is not quite accur- 

ate when he says that “‘Egyptians 
tended the blanket horses in their old 
camps.’’ I had the privilege, as a 
gunner sub, in command of one 
section of 18-pounders, of holding the 
right flank of the British army in 
Palestine, for my gun position was 
within three miles of the Dead Sea 
and the only other “‘force’’ in the 
area was a small Indian guard under 
two junior British officers holding the 
Hajlah bridgehead a mile or so to the 
north-east. Otherwise the Jordan 
valley south of Jericho was deserted. 


Across the Jordan we were faced 
by the 10th Turkish Army. 
Concerning the dummy _ horse- 


lines perhaps I may be allowed to 
quote from my Palestine Memories 
published in 1925. 

“A week after our arrival in 
the valley, the Indian Cavalry re- 
ceived orders to pack up preparatory 
to an extensive move to an unnamed 
destination. During the two 
days preceding the move, the Indians 
were very busy over the extraordinary 
task of building dummy horses. . . . 
Stout stakes were cut from the under- 
growth along the banks of the Jordan, 
to form the legs of the dummy animals. 
Bundles of straw formed the bodies, 
and a stout stick bound round with 
straw, and a knob of straw on the 
end, formed the neck and head. 

“Every horse on the lines had 
its dummy counterpart erected beside 
it, while sham men, similarly con- 
structed, were dotted about the camps. 

‘In the darkness two nights later 
practically the whole cavalry in the 
Jordan Valley departed, leaving their 
camps standing with hundreds of 
dummy horses and men as the only 
occupants. It was positively uncanny 
to ride about the valley and come upon 
a camp peopled by such natural- 
looking fakes.’’ 

The camps were completely de- 
serted; there were certainly no Egyp- 
tians left to ‘‘tend’”’ the dummy 
animals, but ‘‘a small detachment of 
Australian Light Horse, who took the 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


place of the Indian Cavalry, cantered 
about the most dusty spots they could 
find, so as to give the enemy the 
impression that the area was strongly 
held.’’—RoBert H. GoopsaL., Stede 
Hill, neay Maidstone, Kent. 


REPRISALS ON OUR 
PRISONERS OF WAR 
Sir,—I have held back these letters 
from my husband until the facts of 
the recent reprisals in Oflag IX A/H 
were generally known, and now send 
them in case there are some people 
who are still without news of their 
relatives in this camp and are feeling 

anxious. 

October 8.—‘‘ You will have heard 
before you get this that we have by 
now done eight days of a new kind of 
reprisal, but everyone is more cheerful 
than usual, and we hope you don’t 
hear of it till it is over. I think the 
British are always more cheerful when 
outward things are not smooth and 


easy. I know you won’t worry any- 
way. I think this does us good, 


as when things are normal here, life is 
just dull, but now, though slow in 
some ways, it is a change, and growing 
beards is fun. Grand autumn 
weather here. It is astonishing how 
clean one can get clothes even when 
washed without soap. Red Cross 
parcels are coming regularly, and I 
have lots of baccy and cigs. and have 
been able to give away and lend lots. 

Played cricket two days ago 
with stump and got eight wickets for 
two in two overs! When we get our 
kit back I think hockey will start, four 
a-side or so. Have just played teni- 
quoits with cricket ball vice quoit! 
Lectures go on every night, and time 
doesn’t hang much. has 

October 14.—‘‘Letters at last! 
Since August 1 our letters have de- 
pended on number received in Ger- 
many from German P.O.W. in Aus- 
tralia. Hence none in or out till now. 
We are normal till November 10 or 
so, when it will be reviewed in the 
light of Australian letters received in 
October. We are to get our own back 
So far, I have had 19 from 
middle July-August 2. A fort- 
night ago to-day we started being a 
reprisal for alleged ill-treatment of 
German P.O.W.s. 

‘Everything was taken from us 
and stored in village except what we 
were wearing—sheets, blankets, a mug, 
plate and a few spoons. I eat my food 
with a small teaspoon and a home- 
made knife. No forks, soap, towels, 


ones. 








razors, combs, or books or badges, or 
pocket-knives, or scissors, and no 
orderlies to work for us. Real back 
to early days, and my beard is said 
to suit me well. All are most cheerful, 
and we talk and go to lectures galore. 
Have made some cardboard slippers, 
and fortunately had a number of 
hankies on me. sf 

October 20.—‘‘ Were allowed hot 
shower with soap and towel to-day 
and a change of underclothing! Am 
lecturing to camp to-night on ‘ English 
Theatre, Past and Present.’ 
Am still expecting letters 
August 20-September 20.’’ 

October 29.—‘‘My July clothing 
parcel has come but am not allowed 
it yet. A lot of food has come 
from Brazil for us. I am room-stoker, 
which is a dirty job as it includes 
cleaning grate, but we are warm as 
a result! Glorious St. Martin’s sum- 
mer here. Life here is very like that 
in a prep. school. Wild ragging, 
rumours, nicknames for staff, argu- 
ments that consist mostly of flat 
assertion, flat contradiction, then 
personal abuse! Have managed to 
get my sleeping-bag and pillow from 
kit and have had flannel trousers 
repaired. All here very cheerful.”’ 

In an earlier letter he speaks of 
plans for the production of Justice, and 
says also: ‘We are all in fine fettle 
and getting a good lot of fresh vege- 
tables from rations and our own 
gardens.’’—Nancy GEE, at Cloverley, 
Chirley, Derbyshire. 


AN AMERICAN SPIDER IN 
HAMPSHIRE 
S1r,—Foreign spiders are often intro- 
duced into this country in packing 
materials but seldom are able to 
establish themselves owing to lack of 

suitable habitat. 

This spider was found in South- 
bourne in 1904 but was not identified 
until 1941; it makes a web in long 
grass near the ground and the web is 
of the usual geometrical form but is 
crossed by a zigzag ladder of silk 
known as a Sstablimentum. The spider 
lives on grasshoppers, the prey often 
being much larger than the spider. 
The abdomen is striped yellow and 
black and the cephalothorax is 
covered with silvery hairs directed 
towards the front. The spider varies 
from 18 to 20 mm. in length; the legs 
are also striped in bands. The spider 
is comparable in all particulars with 
Miranda aurvantia, an Argyope spider 
which is common in North America 


from 


VIEW FROM ABOVE OF OPENED COCOON 
(See letter ‘‘ An American Spider in Hampshire.’’) 


and fully described in 
Book of the Spider. 

The cocoon is most remarkable 
about 20 mm. in diameter and _ pear. 
shaped, with an outer cover of paper 
like consistency, brown in colour j 
the natural formed cocoon but whit; 
in those formed in captivity; th 
latter appear to become brown jy 
daylight. The neck of the cocovn j 
filled with soft white silk in order t 
facilitate the emergence of the young 
spiders. The space inside the cute; 
cover contains a bag suspended ron 
the neck containing the eggs, the s pac 
between the inner and outer ca: ngs 
being filled with reddish-brown jos; 
silk, the only case in which I } ay 
found silk of this colour. 

Owing to the late season wh. n | 
first found this spider | was unab! : to 
obtain any males—they had prob: bly 
gone the way of all male spiders, e: ten 
by the females. It is very interes’ ng 
that a foreign spider has been ; dle 
to adapt itself to our climatic ¢ jn 
ditions and I think that if they ur 
not disturbed they will become , art 
of the British fauna. 

It is interesting that the col ny 
survived the last winter, which yas 
rather severe —E. A. Rossins, L 
ington, Hampshire. 


“A LONDON SIGHT IN 
THE 1890s’’ 


S1r,—Your correspondent “J. D.”’ is 
quite correct in connecting the phieas- 


Comstoc k’ 





ants on the buses with the name of 
Rothschild. As a boy, home for the 
holidays, I well remember them-—a 
brace hung near the driver and 


another near the conductor. I also 
remember that the drivers “sported” 
a bow of colours—I think they were 
blue and gold—on their whips. One 
of them explained to me that they 
were Lord Rothschild’s racing colours 
and that the birds were his annual 
present to the drivers and the con- 
ductors of the L.G.O.C. after his big 
shoot just before Christmas. ‘“‘And a 
very nice and welcome present too, 
bless ’im,’’ he added.—A. R. J., The 
Bath Club, 74, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 


S1r,—I have always understood that 
the then Lord Rothschild, whose 
London residence was within a few 
doors of Apsley House at Hyde Park 
Corner, gave a brace of pheasants to 
each bus team (driver and conductor) 
passing his house. 

For some days after the birds 
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had disappeared the drivers and con- 
ductors used to have blue and yellow 
ribbons (the Rothschild colours) as a 
sign of gratitude. 

” J was told, some few years ago, 
that «fter the introduction of uni- 
suffrage the gifts were dis- 
contir:ed as being liable to be 
regarid as bribery. — LANCELOT 
Oupr NT, London. W. 


versal 


{s milar information has been 
receiv d from other correspondents. 
-ED 
sHC Y TOWERS OF TO-DAY 
IR, nder the heading Bristol's 
Shot- wer, Mr. F. R. Winstone, Bristol, 
rit ‘there are only three of these 


towe in England, viz. Bristol, Lon- 
on | Chester.’’ I venture to point 
ut t this is not accurate, as there 
s st. one to be seen, in Newcastle- 
ypon- yne, namely Messrs. Walker 
Park Elswick shot-tower. This 
firm urchased Watts’s patent for 
£10,0 ) and commenced the erection 
of th Elswick Shot-tower at New- 
castlc upon-Tyne in 1785. 

e tower was completed in 1797. 
The « te of the Elswick tower is the 
Elswi k Lead Works on which Messrs. 
Walk rs, Ward and Fishwick had 
comm enced the manufacture of white 
lead 1 1778. 

] was not aware that the towers 
ment oned by your correspondent 
manu.actured sbot containing arsenic, 
which is commonly called ‘‘chilled”’ 





A RESTORATION 


OF BRIDLINGTON PRIORY IN 
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duced. I may perhaps quote a sen- 
tence by the author of the drawing, 
which states the relationship of the 
sacred and the secular so beautifully 
that any views on church architecture 
must be governed by them: ‘‘Al- 
though the primary reason for a 
church is as a place of worship, the 
fact that many churches are historic- 
ally interesting or architecturally 
beautiful cannot be set aside and is 
indeed related.” 


The guide-book envisaged might 
either take the form of a single sheet 
or more elaborate booklet, but, what- 
ever course was adopted, certain points 
should be borne in mind. The descrip- 
tion should be not only brief but 
couched in terms within the orbit of 
those without architectural know- 
ledge. When such words as “ Tran- 
sitional,’’ ‘‘Decorated,’’ etc., are em- 
ployed, approximate dates should 
follow and on no account the reigns 
of kings substituted. Loose words 
such as ‘‘Gothic’’ should be avoided. 
The guide should be as tersely ex- 
pressed as possible and the reader 
should not be put in the position of 
not being able to see the wood for 
the trees as so often happens. Further, 
the description should be published 
free of charge as the Fabric Fund is 
more likely to benefit thereby. 


Finally, although many visitors 
may not be members of the particular 
faith of the church, nevertheless it 
should be remembered that neither 
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FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


(See letter ‘‘ Churches and their Architecture’’) 


shot, which I understand was first 
made at Gateshead-on-Tyne.—VICTOR 
Pape, Grindon Corner, Norham, North- 
umberland. 


CHURCHES AND THEIR 
ARCHITECTURE 


SirR,—There are numbers of churches 
throughout the country of great archi- 
tectural beauty and _ historical im- 
portance which would become of even 
greater interest if only we were told 
something about them. Already there 
are signs that people are awakening 
once again to the things that matter, 
and are beginning to think in terms of 
cra‘ismanship and architecture as 
dis' ct from mere building. After the 
wa. it is reasonable to suppose that 
ev’ more people will turn to things 
of -cauty and of peace, and if they 


d they will find these treasures in 
ft -measure in our churches than 
here else. 


ppreciation comes with know- 
, and each church should possess 
surate and brief description of 
story and architecture, where 
d, which should be easily found 
itors and readily understood. 
is nothing difficult about this 
al, for surely one person can be 
in each parish or district com- 
and generous enough to under- 
he work. 
he accompanying drawing is 
such a guide-book to St. Mary’s 
‘Church, Malton, recently pro- 


were all the craftsmen who built it. 
They built that their works might be 
handed down as a universal heritage. 
—X. 

[Our correspondent has sent us a 
copy of the booklet referred to (the 
anonymity of which we respect) on 
Malton Priory Church. It consists of 
two pages of concise history and two 
double-page illustrations, not of what 
now can be seen but of suggestive 
reconstructions of the Priory as it was. 
One of these is reproduced above. 
While every historical church could, 
and should, produce a similar brief 
guide (quite a number, in our experi- 
ence, have), it is not of course possible 
in most cases for reconstructions to be 
depicted. Apart from the existence of 
data on non-existent buildings, an 
artist is needed qualified by research 
and archeological knowledge to exe- 
cute them. The accompanying recon- 
struction of Bridlington Priory in the 
fifteenth century, by the same artist, 
indicates how fortunate Malton has 
been in having so learned a draughts- 
man.—ED.] 


LONGEVITY AMONG THE 
WELSH CLERGY 


S1r,—The following recent instances of 
longevity among the Welsh clergy may 
interest your readers. The Rev. John 
Hughes, the rector of Llaneilian in 
Anglesey, has just retired from the 
charge of the parish, which he has 
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held for 16 years. He 
is 84 years of age and 
ministered in the diocese 
of Bangor for 58 years. 

The Rev. William 
Richards, the vicar of 
Llanbadrig in Anglesey, 
has retired after spend- 
ing over half a century 
in the Ministry, and 
has reached the good age 
of 75 years. 

The Rev. Stephen 
Evans, the vicar of Llan- 
drygarnin Anglesey, who 
died a few months ago 
while officiating, had 
served the Church in 
Bangor for 54 years and 
was 78 years of age. 

The Rev. Canon 
Herbert Evans, vicar of 
Menai Bridge, who re- 
cently resigned his living 
and canonry owing to 
failing health, served the 
Church in St. Asaph and 
Bangor for 49 years, and 
is now 72 years of age.— 
J. DaviEs (Canon), Pen- 
strowed Rectory, Caersws, 
Montgomeryshire. 





A PICTURE FROM ST. DONATS 


MEMORIALS AT 
ST. DONATS 


S1r,—I send you a photograph of the 
middle one of three rather unusual 
painted memorials from St. Donats 
Church, Glamorganshire. After the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the 
little lady chapel became the burial 
place of the Stradling family, who 
owned the adjoining castle (in recent 
times bought by Mr. Hearst, the 
American newspaper magnate) from 
the end of the thirteenth century for 
nearly 500 years. On its western wall 
were placed these paintings on wood, 
given in 1590 by Sir Edward Stradling. 
The first commemorates Thomas 
Stradling who died in 1480, and whose 
remains were brought here, on the 
dissolution of the Dominican Priory 
at Cardiff in 1537, by Sir Edward’s 
father. Another is in memory of 
this man’s son, Sir Edward, a famous 
soldier, who was_ knighted by 
Henry VIII. The one depicted repre- 
sents the donor himself and his wife, 
and the inscription runs thus: ‘‘Thes 
pictures do represent Sir Edward 
Stradlinge Knight the 5 of that name 
(sonne to Sir Thomas Stradlinge. 
knight and Katerin his wife, daughter 
to Sir Thomas Gamege of Cody knight) 
and the Lady Agnes Stradlinge his 
wife, daughter to Sir Edward Gage 
of Sussex knight and Elizabeth his 
wife daughter to John Parker of 
Willinghen in the county of Sussex 
esquier. Which said Sir Edward nowe 
in his life time hath set forth thes 
monuments of thes his ancestors 
deceassed and by God’s Grace mean- 
eth both he and his wife after their 
decease to keep them bodely com- 
pany in this sealfe same place Anno 
Domini 1590.’’—MarcuHe_Er. 
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(See letter ‘‘ Memorials at St. Donats’’) 


A ‘MARLBOROUGH 
DAMASK NAPKIN 


Srr,—May I add a note to my descrip- 
tion of the arms of John, Duke of 
Marlborough, in my account of the 
Marlborough damask napkin which 
appeared on December 4? 

The coat of arms of the Duke 
displayed on the napkin shows in the 
first quarter of the shield the arms of 
Churchill, and in the fourth quarter 
the arms of Winston. 

The Churchill arms, described 
heraldically, are: sable, a lion ram- 
pant argent; on a canton of the 
second a cross gules. The little 
escutcheon, or canton (just visible in 
the illustration to my article) charged 
with the cross of St. George and set 
as an honourable augmentation in 
the top corner of the quartering, was 
granted by Charles II in 1661 to Sir 
Winston Churchill, father of the Duke, 
‘“‘for his services to the late King as 
Captain of the Horse, and present 
loyalty as a member of the House of 
Commons.” 

The arms of Winston—per pale 
and azure, a lion rampant argent 
supporting a tree eradicated vert— 
were added to the Churchill arms 
through the marriage of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s father, John Churchill, 
with Sara, daughter and heiress of 
Sir Henry Winston, of Standish, 
Gloucestershire, in 1618. 

I am indebted for this informa- 
tion to Mr. Anthony R. Wagner, 
Portcullis Pursuivant of Arms, 
who very kindly referred me to his 
book, Historic Heraldry of Britain, 
published by the Oxford University 
Press in 1939, in which the arms of 
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HOW MALTON PRIORY MAY HAVE LOOKED IN MIDDLE AGES 
(See letter ‘‘ Churches and their Architecture’’) 
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THE SHEPHERD’S COMMANDS 

See letter * Sheep-Dog Calls by Whistling’) 
John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, 
Knight of the Garter, are described 
and illustrated. This coat of arms 
formed one of the set of reliefs bearing 
the arms of outstanding figures in 
British history (all reproduced in 
Mr. Wagner’s book) which’ were 
carried out for the British Pavilion 
at the New York World’s Fair in 
1938 by Mr. Gilbert Bayes, President 
of the Royal Society of British Sculp- 
tors, from the designs of Mr. Gerald 
Cobb under the direction of Mr. 
Wagner. It is understood that at the 
close of the exhibition the reliefs were 
presented by the British Government 
to the Government of the United 
States, who in turn presented the 
larger of the reliefs, including that of 
the arms of John, Duke of Marl- 
borough, to the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York.—H. CLIFFORD SMITH, 
Highclere, near Newbury. 


THE DEATH’S HEAD 
MOTH IN SOMERSET 


SiR,—I am able to supplement the 
two stories relating to the summary 
““justice’’ meted out to specimens of 
the Death’s Head moth by narrating 
a happier experience of my own some- 
thing like nine years ago. A specimen 
of this moth was captured in a 
dwelling-house in this city, barely a 
iminute’s walk from the L.MLS. station, 
and was brought to me for identifica- 


A WELSH HOT PRESS OF 
See letter ‘‘An Old Welsh Press’’) 
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tion. Its captor (a lady) was obviously 
a little afraid of it, and persisted in 
referring to its legs as ‘‘stings.”’ 

I was able to retain it, and took 
it home as a prelude to its liberation. 
When released in my dining-room the 
insect displayed no signs of alarm, 
climbing over my fingers, and occa- 
sionally uttering its characteristic 
squeak, but behaving generally in a 
way which might reasonably be associ- 
ated with the reactions of a tame 
mouse or a pet canary. 

Subsequently I took it a distance 
of some three miles into the country. 
During the whole of the journey it 
remained quietly in an open cardboard 
box, making no attempt to escape. I 
eventually placed it on a bramble 
bush in an unfrequented spot. 

Another specimen of this moth, 
which was found in another part of 
the city, had fallen a victim to the 
finder’s cat. Though rescued by the 
cat’s owner, it did not long survive 
this unceremonious treatment.—L. B. 
Hew1r1rT, 60, Lowey Oldfield Park, Bath. 


SHEEP-DOG CALLS BY 
WHISTLING 


Sir,—l am anxious to know whether 
anything has been published in recent 
years on the calls or signals used by 
shepherds in communicating with 
their dogs, so as to instruct the latter 
to go right- or left-handed behind 
the sheep, when to stop, and so on, | 
understand that there are five princi- 
pal signals in use. Has any attempt 
been made to transcribe these into 
musical notation ? 

As a result of practice, a West 
Riding farmer is able tc make a 
whistle carry under favourable con- 
ditions for two miles. To whistle, he 
puts the tips of his two little fingers 
on the tongue, withdraws the latter 
into his mouth, the fingers following 
it, and then pressing downwards with 
the fingers very firmly against the 
lower incisor teeth, blows. Another 
method is to use the first and third 
finger, the long finger bent downwards; 
this leaves one hand free. Some shep- 
herds can give a piercing whistle 
through the tongue and the teeth, 
which leaves both hands at liberty. 
My informant has sometimes used a 
whistle made by himself out of a strip 
of aluminium folded double and 
pierced with a small hole. But the 
dogs recognise the intonation of the 
whistle of their own master. When he 
speaks of a ‘‘sweet’’ whistle, I pre- 
sume this implies the suppression of 
certain more strident overtones and 
harmonics. By a ‘“‘hollow’’ whistle is 
presumably meant use of lower pitch 
and perhaps of purer tone. Sometimes 
the shepherd works two dogs at a 
time. The code of signals used con- 
sists of variations of five principal 
commands which I have endeav- 

oured to transcribe with 
the help of a child’s toy 
piano. Dogsare certainly 
very sensitive to a Gal- 
ton’s whistle. Hawks 
were once trained to 
answer the whistle 
(Shakespeare, Othello, iii, 
3, 262). 

I should be grate- 
ful for any reprint or 
reference which your 
readers could send me. 
W.O. LopGE, Green Leas, 
Savile Park, Halifax. 


AN OLD WELSH 
PRESS 


Sir,-—You might like to 
illustrate this old Welsh 
press, the oldest dated 
piece of machinery that 
I have found still in use 
in the Welsh woollen 
factories, though I fear 
that this factory has been 
closed down since I took 
the photograph. It was 
one of the few remain- 
ing fulling mills, which 
finished the material 
for the weaver by 
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washing and pressing it. This is 
a hot press; the material was 
placed between the boards and the 
press screwed down, while a fire 
beneath kept it hot. As will be seen, 
the date is 1740, when it was probably 
built for John Richard, whose name 
is also carved on it. There are other 
initials and dates scarcely legible, but 
probably marking the times when the 
press was removed, as we were told 
it had been twice before, from other 
buildings. It was in a corner of a 
small house near Maentwrog.—M. W., 
Heveford. 


AFTER MANY YEARS 
Sir,—As I have had a similar experi- 
ence with a William pear tree to 
that of your correspondent V. H. 
Friedlaender (November 27), it may 
interest her to know that 
I have at last obtained 
fruit on giving it a 
‘“‘mate,”” by planting 
next to it, in place of an 
apple tree, a Conference 
(self-fertile) pear, and | 
feel certain this is the 
solution, as my William 
is hardly likely to have 
tap roots, as it is on 
light soil with sandy 
bottom, though I have 
cut round the roots 
annually.—E. Ll. ARM- 

STRONG, Salterns House, 
Parkstone, Dorset. 


ST. CLETHER’S 
HOLY WELL 


S1r,—A holy well that 
can be added to those 
illustrated in your recent 
article is St. Clether’s, 


and hallowed by Holy Relics, wa 
endowed with healing _ propertie; 
Pilgrims would come and drink ap; 
wash at this second holy well 

The little well-chapel of g 
Clether, sympathetically restored j, 
1898, lies in the midst of charmiy 
scenery, and now itself adds great, 
to the picturesqueness of the spit 
where the Gospel was first preacha 
in the upper Inney Valley. 

These notes were kindly cop. 
municated by the Rev. W. , 
Kneebone, Vicar of Altarnun. 
L. J. S. Gayton, Ashford, Kent. 


AN HERALDIC TABI ET 
LOST 


Si1r,—-I am trying to trace an 2 icien 
heraldic tablet or cartouche of whi 
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of Altarnun, Cornwall— 
the name of which, “‘ the 
altar of Nonna,’’ com- 
memorates another early 
saint. 

It was about the 
year 500 a.p. that 
Clether arrived at the 
warm valley of the 
Upper Inney, and by a 
plentiful spring of pure 
water settled and built a rude oratory. 

In the fifteenth century—an age 
of great building activity in Cornwall 
—the present baptistry chapel was 
erected. The chapel points east and 
west. The external measurements are 
25ft. 9ins. by 17ft. Yins. There is a 
west doorway of granite, and over it 
a small Polyphant-stone window of 
two lights. In the south wall is a 
small square-headed single-light win- 
dow. At the east end is a large square- 
headed three-light window, cusped. 
These windows are of Polyphant 
stone. The old stone 
altar, rude, and with 
its legs something like a 
cromlech, is in situ. It is 
marked with the usual 
five incised crosses, On 
each side of the east 
window is a granite 
bracket to support an 
image. 

The ground outside 
runs steeply north to 
south, and at the north- 
east of the chapel, about 
3ft. 6ins. from the north 
wall but not quite 
parallel with it, is a fine 
fifteenth - century holy 
well. The water flows 
from it in a cut granite 
underground channel 
into the chapel, and 
passing along the east 
wall and under the altar, 
finds an exit through 
the south wall into a 
second holy well. This 
arrangement was prob- 
ably usual enough, but 
nowhere else in Corn- 
wall do chapel and 
well survive in such a 
perfect state. The water 
passing under the altar, 
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TABLET IN THE LOBBY OF 
CANONBURY HOUSE 


(See letter “An Heraldic Tablet Lost”’) 


I enclose a photograph taken fo 
purposes of record by the L.C.C. i 
1912. This tablet was for many years 
fixed above a doorway in Canonbury 
House, Islington, once the resident: 
of Sir John Spencer—lI.ord Mayor 0 
London in 1594-95. 

In recent years the tablet has 
unfortunately been removed or dis 
posed of, and if I am able to trac 
its whereabouts I should be inter 
ested to acquire it.—JouHN A. | 
Watson, 1, Canonbury Place, Londo 
N.1. 
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THE HOLY WELL OF ST. CLETHE? 


(See letter ** St, Clether’s Holy Well’’) 
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SUGAR AND SUGAR-BEET IN 


“QHIRTY odd years ago it was my 
privilege to prepare for the Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture, as it was 
then called, a paper on the cultivation 

sugar-beet. In that article it was observed 

ywing to the conviction that the cultiva- 
ion the sugar-beet is commercially possible in 
he outhern half of Great Britain,’ farmers 


er. iking considerable interest in the subject, 
nd deavours were being made to demonstrate 
rac cally the profitable character of the crop 
1 ition to its conversion into sugar in 
srl H 


was indicated also that the climatic 
ions of the Eastern Counties compared 


cont 
very favourably during the months April- 
Oct: er, especially as regards rainfall, with 
thos. of the more important sugar-beet centres 
in F nee and Germany; and figures were given 
to s. ow how sugar-beet growing in Germany 
had ed to great increases of other farm crops 
as w ‘l as of stock—having “‘raised the yields 
of grin, rendered possible the keeping of more 
stocl. and consequently increased the output 
of dv ag for the benefit of soil and crops.”’ 

\t that date no beet-sugar factory existed 
in tre United Kingdom, but one was opened 


in 1$12 at Cantley, Norfolk. Experience has 
clear.v emphasised those particular findings, 
and so much has the sugar-beet crop expanded, 
largely as the result of official encouragement 
and subsidy, that there are now 17 factories 
in England and one in Scotland. It has also 
been proved in practice that our farmers, in 
the right districts and on suitable soils, can 
erow exceedingly good crops of sugar-beet of 
high sugar content. In 1937, 1938 and 1939 
the acreages of sugar-beet grown in England 
and Wales were respectively 306,623, 328,645 
and 337,070. The average yields were 8.3, 
6.6 (very low), and 10.4 tons per acre, and the 
ten-year average was 8.6 tons per acre. 

Later figures are not available, but reliable 
sources indicate that the acreage and yield of 
those years have been maintained, and that the 
average content of sugar has not fallen off, 
during the war period. 

The best growers, however, are striving to 
reach better results, and yields up to 18 tons 
per acre, with a sugar content high enough to 
give nearly 3 tons of sugar, have been attained. 

It can be said that in 1942 we had about 
400,000 acres under the crop in Great Britain, 
and the Minister has said that a yield of about 
4,000,000 tons of sugar-beet is expected. It 
is anticipated that this should produce sufficient 





CROP OF SUGAR-BEET IS PLOUGHED OUT IN THE COURSE 
OF HARVESTING 


18, 


By H. C. LONG 


sugar to provide the 
British domestic 
sugar ration, but not 
sugar for manufac- 
turilig purposes— 
é.g., jam, preserves, 
sweets and choco- 
lates. 

It has been said 
that the limiting 
factor is the ability 
of the 18 British 
beet-sugar factories 
to convert the larger 
crop. The quantity 
of sugar produced 
may possibly 
amount to 600,000 
tons. 

In order to 
assist the factories 
the seed should be 
sown as early as 
possible in ‘spring— 
early April in the 
southern half of 
England — so_ that 
the crop matures 
sufficiently early in 
autumn to enable 
growers to deliver 
supplies to the fac- 
tories over the 
longest period. A 
fair proportion of 
the 1943 crop should 
reach the factories 
in late September 
and early October. 

Even if we do 
not anticipate or 
press for a further increased acreage in 1943, it is 
certainly reasonable to urge the great desirability 
of making the effort to ensure an increased yield 
per acre, so that (1) sugar production shall be 
greater, (2) by-products in the shape of feeding- 
stuffs (pulp, leaves and tops) shall be increased, 
and (3) there may be more decayed and waste 
leaves and/or tops to plough down and improve 
the soil. 

One of the chief desiderata in growing 
sugar-beet successfully, given an otherwise 
suitable soil, is the presence of sufficient lime. 
Limed patches in a lime-deficient field will 
afford striking evidence of this. A large-scale 
farmer in Lincolnshire three or four years ago 
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IN THE PRODUCTION OF SUGAR-BEET SEED THE RIPE 
ARE HARVESTED, 


STACKED AND THATCHED 


A SIMILAR WAY TO CEREALS 


treated some 40 acres of derelict land—after 
draining it—with hundreds of tons of factory 
carbonate of lime. This year the sugar-beet 
crop is estimated at 16 tons per acre. 

If anything can possibly be done to increase 
the yield per acre in 1943 now is the time to 
think about it. Cultivation, lime, manurial 
treatment, best and sufficient seed, and right 
sowing and treatment of the crop next spring 
and summer—all are important. Speaking at 
Peterborough a few weeks ago, Mr. Tom 
Williams, Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, said that a 5 per cent. 


increase in yields of crops (generally) was 
equivalent to ploughing up a further half- 


million acres. 
proportions — to 


The lesson applies in its right 
sugar-beet—5 per cent. of 


4 million tons would mean 200,000 tons of sugar-beet. 


It should be pointed out that soils for sugar- 


beet need deep ploughing in autumn and early winter; 


liberal farm-yard manure if this can be provided; a 
non-acid soil, involving in many instances an appli- 
cation of lime in late winter or early spring; 
spring tillage to ensure a good seed-bed; early drilling 
in rows not more than 21 ins. apart, and on clean land 
only 18 ins.; 
fourth-leaf stage is passed, or a much reduced crop 
may result, 

It is desirable that new growers should consult 
the agriculturist of the factory with whom they hold 
a contract, as to a suitable variety of seed to sow, 
and as to any matter of doubt. Special work in pro- 
ducing high-grade types of beet has been done in 
England for some years—and at this time it is fortunate. 

Artificial fertilisers are of importance, and the 
official recommendation is that 12 tons of dung may 


early 


and quite early singling, before the 


be accompanied, on light to medium soils, by 3 to 5 
cwt. of salt applied in February-March, and 3 cwt. 


sulphate of ammonia, $ cwt. muriate of potash, and 
1% to 3cwt. 18.5 per cent. soluble superphosphate 
—mixed and applied to the seed-bed. 

The leaves and tops are of great value as a stock 
feed—fresh or ensiled, or for ploughing in as green 
manure, while the pulp from the factory is a highly- 
prized feeding-stuff, whether wet or dried, and molasses 


is very valuable for the same purpose and in the 


manufacture of protein-rich silage. 
If a 10-ton crop of washed sugar-beet is grown 
it may be taken that about 8% tons of leaves and 
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tops are left for stock, or for 
ploughing down for soil 
improvement. For stock 
they are worth an equal 
weight of swedes. 

Further, sugar - beet 
growers may purchase from 
the factory, on favourable 
terms and outside the 
rationing scheme, 1% cwt. 
of dried sugar-beet pulp for 
each ton of clean beet 
delivered—e.g., for a 10-ton 
delivery, 15 cwt. of pulp 
equal to 7 or 8 tons of 
swedes. Apart from cash 
return, therefore, the grower 
has very good food value in 
hand. 

Finally, the price is 
such that a yield of 10 tons 
of washed beet, having the 
average sugar content of 16.9 
per cent., will bring home 
a sum of a little over £43. 

Growing the crop is 
costly and laborious, but 
well worth while, and high 
yields are a national 
necessity. On a fair scale, 


STYLE AND THE GOLFER 


N my working room there is a large book- 

shelf wholly devoted to books on golf. 

As I was looking idly at it the other day 

my eye caught the title Some Secrets of 
Style. Here, I thought, for a moment, was one 
I did not know; did it perchance recommend 
the braced left side or the interlocking grip? 
Then, my senses returning to me, I remembered 
that it was an admirable book by Mr. Henry 
Bett on style in literature. A kind lady who 
had once catalogued and arranged my books 
had imagined that the only style I was likely 
to be interested in was golfing style and had 
placed it ‘in the shelf accordingly. Lest her 
feelings should be hurt, though I doubt if she 
will ever know, I allowed it to remain in its 
anomalous position, and there it still sits, a 
fish a little out of water, among the Vardons 
and Braids and Cottons. I took it down and 
began to re-read it with both pleasure and 
interest, and then my mind began to wander 
because the demon who is never very far from my 
elbow suggested that here was possible material 
for a golfing article. And so here are a few 
thoughts, the best I can set down, on an alluring 
but difficult subject. 

I will begin with one from Mr. Bett’s very 
first sentence which comes pat to my purpose. 
“What is style?”’ he says. “‘It is necessary to 
remember, first of all, that there is a difference 
between a style and style.’’ Every golfer, like 
every writer, has a style, that is to say a manner 
of his own, and such manners may differ very 
widely from one another, but style is an attri- 
bute common to all great golfers. I go on to 
quote from a writer on golf, not literature, the 
late Arthur Croome: “There is a matter of 
supreme importance to be considered. It is 
the difference between method and _ style. 
Method is one and universal. Whenever a 
player who receives the limit handicap hits a 
really good shot he employs the same method 
as the Open Champion.’”’ To be sure he looks 
very unlike the champion and he does it very 
seldom, but on those rare occasions the two 
differ in degree and not in kind. The reason 
that he does it so rarely is that he has a bad 
style, which only once in innumerable times 
includes all the essentials of a properly struck 
shot. 

* * * 


That is something to start with. A good 
style must include certain essentials and that 
is a fact which I believe to be more generally 
appreciated than it used to be, in that we are 
apt to talk more to-day of the “‘soundness”’ of 
a style and less of its “‘prettiness.’’ When we 
are young we are apt, whether in literature or 
golf, to mistake certain showy flamboyant 
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VALUABLE GREEN 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


qualities for marks of a good style. As we grow 
older we are not so easily deceived by tinsel. 
Golf was comparatively young in England when 
{ first began to play it, and people were 
apt to think that much flourish and movement 
constituted a good or, as they generally called 
it,a pretty style. To-day we recognise many of 
these flourishes as not merely superfluous but 
harmful, and admire those who hit the ball with 
greater economy of movement and, to use a now 
fashionable word, with more austerity. For 
myself, I was perhaps badly brought up and so 
still have something of a weakness for the old 
too abundant and gesticulatory manner, when 
I see it; but this is simply a sentimental feeling 
and I know full well I am wrong. 
* * * 

It is necessary to distinguish between 
flourish which is merely aimless and distracts 
the player from the main point, and that which 
is only apparently florid and is really necessary 
to the player for physical reasons. There are 
some batsmen who, being gifted with great 
strength, can hit a cricket ball very hard with 
a very short take-back of the bat; there are 
others who need more room in which to man- 
ceuvre; but both are arriving at the same result 
in the way which for them is the simplest and 
surest. So it is in golf; it is not given to every- 
body to hit the ball with the comparatively 
short swing which so many of the best players 
use nowadays. We have come to appreciate 
that the simplest and surest way of striking 
is the best. I have once quoted before, some 
years ago now, a definition of style which seems 
to me entirely admirable. It refers, primarily, 
not to golf but to rackets and comes from that 
great and thoughtful player of games, Mr. Edgar 
Baerlein. Style according to him is ‘“ Elimina- 
tion of error or, more fully, a method of play 
calculated to reduce error or to lessen the effect 
of errors when they do occur. Every element of 
good style tends to produce this result; in fact, 
good style makes a game less difficult; a player 
with a true swing misjudges a ball no less often 
than another, but he mishits it less often.”’ 
That is, I take it, just as true of golf or indeed 
of almost every ball game as it is of rackets. 
There are some who, being naturally graceful 
of movement, can thus “eliminate error’’ while 
pleasing at once our esthetic and our analytical 
senses. As to others we can only see that they 
do the thing in a supremely right way. Our 
appreciation of beauty must vary but not, if 
we are good critics, of the essential soundness 
and unsoundness of style. The very greatest 
have not necessarily the gift of elegance. 
W. G.’s batting impressed by its immense power 
and mastery but scarcely by its beauty; he 
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much labour may be savyeq 
at seeding by using a com. 
bination of implements, 

Incidentally, a point 
of no little interest is on 
often raised by enquirers— 
whether beet-sugar is a; 
“sweet”? and as_ valuabk 
for jam-making as cam 
sugar. It may be state; 
that the refined sugars fron 
the two sources are icenti. 
cal, both being sucrose anj 
therefore similar in sveet. 
ness. Raw cane sy-ups 
however, may co tain 
sugars that more re dil 
break up than thos: jy 
beet syrups, which co: taiy 
more sucrose, and __ the 
syrups may therefore ary 
somewhat in sweet ess 
This probably account fo; 
the difference in flavo r oj 
the brown and unre ned 
Demerara sugar. 

For purposes of jam 
and preserve-making, the 
refined white beet and 
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sugars are equally goo 
had style but not a graceful style. Most of us 
are not formed for gracefulness, and yet though 





our quest for it is vain in one sense it may be 
useful in another. I am prepared to hold myself 
up to ridicule as an example. I once won a 







tournament after a spell of bad driving by say- 
ing to myself: ‘“‘Well, if I can‘t hit the ball, 





let me at least look as little repulsive as I can 
in trying.’’ That anyone noticed any difference 
I do not for a moinent suppose but that resolu- 
tion worked very well nevertheless. I suppose 
that it ironed out for the time being some 
wrinkle in my swing, so that I swung the club 
not elegantly indeed but with comparative 
smoothness. 

It is, I am sure, profoundly true that the 
golfer who has a good style mishits the ball 
less often than one who has not. Many players 
owe something at least of their reputation for 
being good fighters and good finishers, to their 
good style. The man with a true, smooth, 
simple swing will pull through when he with 
the more complicated one will fail though he be 
equally courageous. I remember once saying 
this to a friend who is now dead, and, though 
I had not meant my words to have any personal 
application, he nearly fell on my neck in grati- 
tude. There never was a more resolute or 
braver golfer and there was no one more 
trustworthy over a nasty putt at a nasty 
moment, but now and then at a crisis he could, 
as he well knew, hit a bad shot with a wooden 
club. The reason I think was this, that he had 
an admirably easy and straightforward style in 
putting, but one that was complex almost to 
the point of agony in his full shots. He had 
wrestled manfully with his swing and greatly 
improved it by the repressing of a rebellious 
elbow, but it remained rather laboured and 
tortuous, bearing too patently the marks of 
study, and so would occasionally let him down. 

* * * 


I began by borrowing from Mr. Bett’s 
and I will end by doing so. He cites Loy 
definition of style that it is ‘“‘like the gra 
perfect breeding, which makes itself felt b 
skill with which it effaces itself, and maste 
at last with a sense of indefinable com} 
ness.’’ I think this may well be applied t. the 
style of great golfers. I remember well the irst 
time I ever saw Harry Vardon hit a ba’, at 
Ganton some five and forty years ago. I \was 
not at the moment struck by the beauty « his 
style, but rather by the utter ease and im- 
plicity of it, so that it seemed impossible hat 
he should ever miss. The grace and perfe: ion 
at first effaced themselves from my sight ind 
it was only later when I saw more of him “hat 
they wholly mastered me. 
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VEGETABLES FOR EARLY SPRING 


PROTECTING CROPS DURING THE WINTER 


‘CARCITY of fuel and shortage of and growths appear, the drainage hole of the 
labour will make the production’ of upper pot should be covered to exclude all 


h- 


early vegetables a rather difficult busi- light. If pots are scarce, as they probably 
ness for most gardeners this coming are, boxes can be used, provided they are 


seas 1, but the attempt, even in these days, deep enough. They should have sufficient 
is w || worth while if only to help to eke out depth to allow about 9 ins. of soil and also 
the «pply of winter greens, Brussels sprouts, ample head room for the growths to develop. 
sav ’s, kales, broccoli and the rest, and With boxes, more crowns can be planted, and 
pro le a welcome change in the menu in where space is limited they are better than 
the .te winter and early spring when the pots. Any well-drained soil will serve 
resc “ces of the kitchen garden are at their admirably. 


ebt 

Jut-of-season crops in times 
like hese may appear an unneces- 
sar’ uxury, but it is not intended 
tha vardeners should adopt peace- 
tim procedure even if they have 
all ie facilities, the labour and 
the ‘uel. The forcing of early 
veg ables by the accepted me- 
thor s of peace-time was an expen- 
sive matter and is not applicable 
to-c 1y. However, their production 
on « less grand scale and with the 
rest icted means at one’s disposal 
is tc be encouraged, and those who 
have the facilities in the way of 
erecnhouse, frame, hotbed and 
cloche should certainly make the 
fullest possible use of such re- 
sources in order to augment their 
supply of food. 


In a greenhouse with only 
moderate heat in which valuable 
ornamental plants are perhaps be- 
ing preserved, much can be done 
to ensure a supply of vegetables. 
Seakale, for example, is one of the 
easiest crops to force to a usable 
size and is all the better for being 
grown in a medium temperature, 
which for all practical purposes can 
be taken as about 50-55° Fahr. at 
night. 


To force seakale is not a diffi- 
cult matter. The roots or crowns 
to be forced should be thick and 
solid, from 6 ins. to 9 ins. long. 
They are best inserted in fairly dry 
soil in 8-in. pots, about four or five 
being placed in a pot with the 
crowns just above the surface. 
After watering and allowing the 
surface to dry out a little, place 
the pots under the greenhouse 
staging and put an inverted pot 
of the same size over the crowns. 
As the crowns begin to develop 
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CROP OF LETTUCE IN FRAMES PROVIDES A 
USEFUL WINTER SUPPLY 


Failing a greenhouse, moderately heated 
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frames can be used and the crowns planted 
direct in the frame bed and the lights covered 
to ensure complete darkness. Equally satis- 
factory results can be obtained by forcing on 
a hotbed, plunging the pots or boxes into 
the bed with a box frame covered on top. 
By this simple and economical means, rapid 
growth can be secured. 

Similar treatment suits chicory, a much- 
neglected late winter salading which deserves 
to be more grown than it is, especially as a 
supply of roots for forcing can be readily 
obtained by sowing seed in the 
early summer. The thickest roots 
should be cut ready for forcing, 
the lower roots being removed and 
only some 6 ins. being left below 
the crown. They can be treated 
in the same way as seakale. 


Another method which is fol- 
lowed by some growers of this crop 
is to plant the crowns on light soil 
in a frame, packing the soil tightly 
between the roots. Water the 
crowns in and allow the soil to 
settle. After a day or two, cover 
the crowns with about 8 ins. of 
sand, in which the growths develop 
rapidly. 

Endive is another valuable 
winter salading that for some 
reason or other has never been so 


FORCING SEAKALE IN FRAMES FOR USE IN widely appreciated here as it is in 


EARLY SPRING 





France, where it is known under 
the name of chicorée. With endive 
which is growing in the open 
border, it is a good plan to lift 
the plants now and put them in a 
frame where they can be covered 
over to blanch them. Alterna- 
tively, they can be planted in deep 
boxes, placed under a greenhouse 
staging. Still another method, 
even more simple, is to cover them 
with cloches in the open border, 
blacking out the cloches to exclude 
light in order to assist blanching. 

With the scarcity of fruit, the 
first sticks of rhubarb will be more 
than usually welcome this season, 
and the earlier they can be ob- 
tained the better. To procure 
rhubarb by Christmas, which many 
aimed to do in normal times, 
requires a good deal of heat, and 
is a luxury not to be indulged in 


FORCING RHUBARB UNDER A GREENHOUSE these days. 
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ENDIVE LIFTED 
PROTECTION THROUGH THE WINTER 


(Continued on following page.) 
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With the turn of the year, 
however, rhubarb forcing is quite 
easy with little heat. All that 
need be done is to lift the crowns 
from the outside border and 
plant them in a bed ot leaf mould 
or shredded peat, kept moist, 
under the greenhouse staging, 
with a piece of sacking pulled 
across to exclude the light. Al- 
though it is often recommended 
that the crowns should be lifted 
and exposed to frost before re- 
planting for forcing, this course 
is unnecessary, and most satis- 
factory results can be obtained 
by lifting the crowns carefully 
with as much of the roots intact 
as possible, and replanting them 
at once. 

If a greenhouse is not avail- 
able, a few roots can be placed 
in soil on a hotbed with advan- 
tage and covered with deep tubs, 
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boxes or large pots, with strawy 
litter or bracken placed round 
about them. Failing a green. 
house or hotbed. the crowns jn 
the outside border can _ be 
covered with boxes or tubs and 
strawy manure to encourage 
early growth. 


-In a frame, or under cloches 
on a hotbed, sowings of stu np- 
rooted carrots, Milan turnips, 
radishes and lettuce can be n:ade 
with advantage to obtain + up. 
plies in April. A hotbed is in- 
valuable for this purpose, esy ci- 
ally in these days, and garde ers 
who are wise will take steps: ow 
to collect the necessary mate ‘al 
—strawy manure, leaves nd 
other litter—and stack it j ito 
heaps, so that the bed is re dy 
to provide a good seed bed n :xt 
month, when seed sowing can be 
carried out. G. C. TAYLOE 
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A REMARKABLE BLOODSTOCK AUCTION 


LORD GLANELY’S HORSES AT THE DECEMBER SALES 


O describe the recent December Blood- 

stock Sales, or at least part of them, 

by any other term than “‘sensational”’ 

would be an understatement. Visual- 
ise a thoroughbred auction in the palmiest days 
of peace and plenty. Double the most optimistic 
dreams of what might have happened then, but 
has never actually happened (save in a minor 
way at the Hulton Sale of 1925), and some idea 
can be obtained of the happenings as dusk was 
falling at Newmarket on Wednesday evening, 
December 2, 


To even the most hardened and well- 
seasoned habitués of the bloodstock sale-rings 
it was unbeliévable. True it is that there had 
been occurrences on the first day, the Tuesday, 
of the sale which in other times would have 
been notable. That good but very disappointing 
colt Gold Nib, who was purchased, as a yearling, 
for 40 guineas, found a new owner in the East 
Iisley trainer George Todd at 860 guineas; 
Hyperion’s three-year-old son Perion, who has 
been previously knocked down for such sums 
as 1,400 guineas and 2,000 guineas, this time 
changed hands at 210 guineas; The Derby 
Star, another of Hyperion’s sons, who cost 
4,600 guineas as a yearling and 860 guineas 
some time later, was somewhat ignominiously 
disposed of for 75 guineas; and on the Wednes- 
day morning the six-year-old mare Glycine 
who was sold at the July Sales of 1941—some 
18 months ago—for 55 guineas, when carrying 
a foal by Bobsleigh, was here passed on to 
Mr. Brayley Reynolds, the well-known New- 
market veterinary surgeon, for 5,500 guineas 
without her Bobsleigh foal. 


THE COMPLETE STORY 


Even though Glycine is a half-sister to the 
Derby winner Watling Street, each of these 
happenings was in itself a sufficiency for a 
“sale-story,’’ but with the coming of Wednes- 
day evening they faded out into mere occur- 
rences which might or might not be remembered 
later on. 


A little retrogression will add interest to 
the complete story. When Lord Glanely was 
killed, through enemy action, earlier in the year, 
all interested in the thoroughbred wondered 
what would happen to the bloodstock that he 
had at one or other of his Exning Studs or in 
the hands of one or other of his trainers. That 
wonderment was short-lived as, before many 
days had elapsed, it was announced that they 
had been bought lock, stock and barrel by 
Mr. A. E. Allnatt for, so it is said, £115,000. 
Mr. Allnatt, who is a leading building-con- 
tractor, first came into prominence in the 
racing world when he purchased the Hyperion 


colt Sun Lore for 5,000 guineas at the death- 
sale of the late Sir Abe Bailey. Later he at- 
tracted attention by purchasing 11 yearlings 
from the Aga Khan, or rather his agents, for 
400 guineas each. Actually there was nothing 
in the least remarkable about either deal but, as 
Mr. Allnatt said to the writer, there is more fuss 
made over a newcomer to the bloodstock world 
than there is over the buyer of two or three 
thousand acres of land in, say, Yorkshire. 


42,000 GUINEAS PROFIT 


No matter, the ‘“‘Glanely deal’’ was a bomb- 
shell. Speculation ran rife as to the outcome. 
Without a stud it was obvious that Mr. Allnatt 
could not keep, anyhow, all of the 130 horses 
of all sorts that he had bought. Soon it was 
announced that all the horses in and out of 
training, together with the yearlings and the 
stallions, with the exception of Colombo (later 
syndicalised), would be offered for sale in 
August. That sale came off as scheduled. 
Later, at the October Sales, the first half of 
the mares, chosen in alphabetical order, were 
auctioned with their foals. At the recent 
December Sales the remaining mares and their 
foals were disposed of, giving a complete result 
as follows: Horses in Training (10), 24,140 


guineas; Horses Out of Training (15), 4,680 
guineas; Unbroken Two-year-olds (2), 120 
guineas; Yearlings (27), 18,185 guineas; Stal- 


lions (4), 4,120 guineas; 
guineas; Foals (26), 14,570 guineas; and 
Colombo (syndicalised) for 22,000 guineas. 
Grand total, 157,570 guineas, or rough return, 
without allowing for expenses, of about 42,000 
guineas. 

So a business man, with business methods, 
has proved that the bloodstock industry, which 
has always been looked upon by some as 
mythical, is a very real industry and, what is 
more, a very profitable one. Not only the 
congratulations of the bloodstock world, but 
its thanks, must be extended to Mr. Allnatt 
for his experiment and it is the hope of everyone 
that the conclusion of the sale does not necessar- 
ily mean his withdrawal from the Turf. A 
good sportsman, his colours have become very 
popular and a Derby winner carrying them 
would be a well-earned reward. 

As for the actual sale, in the short space of 
about an hour and a half the 21 remaining 
mares made 52,380 guineas, or more than three 
times as much as the first half had realised, 
while the 13 foals totalled 9,815 guineas, or 
double what a like number had made in October. 
To particularise all the individual lots would be 
wearisome. Sir Eric Ohlson and his brothev, 
Mr. Tom Ohlson who is serving as a private 
in the Lancashire Fusiliers, were the biggest 
buyers. The latter gave 17,000 guineas—equal 


Mares (43), 69,745 


to the world’s record price for a mare sold by 
public auction—for Grand Peace’s daug):ter 
Olein and 3,000 guineas for the Fairway m.re 
Seaway, while Sir Eric, who had been an exten- 
sive buyer at the earlier sales, now disbursed 
5,700 guineas for the Gainsborough mare 
Singapore’s Sister. Others who helped to swell 
the total were Mr. Tom Hall who took a brown 
colt-foal by Fairway for 1,100 guineas, Grand 
Peace’s daughter Path of Peace at 5,100 guineas 
and a colt-foal by Columcille at 230 guineas; 
Mr. Brayley Reynolds who bought Grand Peace 
herself for 5,700 guineas; Mr. Martin Benson 
who gave 2,500 guineas for the Colombo mare 
Malay Bride; Sir Humphrey de Trafford who 
paid 1,150 guineas for Merry Devon; Mrs. 
Nagle who disbursed 3,500 guineas for Rose of 
England who won the Oaks and is the dam of 
the St. Leger winner Chulmleigh; Mrs. Laving- 
ton who added a bay filly-foal by Colombo to 
her stud at 2,500 guineas; and Lord Milford 
who was the successful bidder for Silver Belle 
at 2,100 guineas. 


GRAND PEACE 


Those are crude figures. Behind them, or 
some of them, there is a story that future Turf 
historians will relate as being similar to those 
told concerning Agnes, Ellen Horne and 
Paraffin. All these mares have founded families. 
So will Grand Peace. Just after the last war 
Lord Glanely bought a mare called Placidia, 
privately, from her breeder Mr. Potter. There 
was nothing of much note about her. She had 
won two small races as a youngster and was by 
Valens, who was just a useful horse, from Red 
Heart’s Pride, an Irish-bred mare of plebeian 
origin who had won races on the flat and over 
jumps in her native country. For some unknown 
reason Lord Glanely took a fancy to her and 
from her bred a number of winners, including 
Coldstream (£4,495), before selling her on as 
an eleven-year-old mare to Colonel—then 
Major—Rowley at the December Sales of 192%, 
for 85 guineas. 

Placidia was then carrying a foal by t!¢ 
Derby winner Grand Parade. In due cout 
this foal arrived; was reared in a chicken-hous ; 
tended by Colonel Rowley’s daughter, and w 
then sold, as a foal, to Captain Goddard f 
160 guineas to be resold by him, as a yearlin , 
to Lord Glanely for 200 guineas. 
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This was Grand Peace. On the racecoutr < 
she won the Princess Mary Nursery Handic 
at Doncaster and a Maiden Plate at Kempt 
Park, of in all £1,346. By herself, |} 
daughters and her grand-daughters (numberi 
10 in all), 41,835 guineas of the gra 
total of the “Glanely Sale’? was made. Th 
is history. Royston. 
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FOOD STEAMING SETS 
Suitable for steaming or boiling 
every kind of food for cattle, pigs 
and poultry, the Barford range of 
outfits offer the best and cheapest 
for preparing war-time farm food. 
The outfits are self-contaned, 
require no brick work for installa- 
tion, and boilers are highly efficient 
and economical in operation. 
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“Howies Kitty”—prizewinning Ayrshire cow. 

Owned by Mr. A. T. Howie, Holwood Farm, Kent. 

T is a tribute to our race that amid all the stress 

and turmoil of these times, many of our time- 
honoured Cattle Shows are continued still. 
“ Howies Kitty’? won first prize at the Ayrshire 
Cattle Show Sale, Reading, in April, 1942, bringing 
credit to her owner, and honour for the workers 
on the farm. 


AVELINC ~BARFORD-:LTD. 
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Not less praiseworthy are the efforts of those who 
alike labour in the fields to grow more food and in 


the factory to increase output. If by reason of the 
claims made upon us for other National needs, 
orders for our labour saving Dairy and Farm Food 
Equipment have to be a little delayed, we extend our 
apologies, and assure our friends that no effort shall 
be spared to give the best service that we can to all. 





Lines. 




















thes igen 
for-Lhe Farm 


In the great War Effort BAMFORDS’ 
MACHINES are rendering valuable assistance 


to the Farmers of the country in their gigantic 


task of feeding the people. 


It is inevitable, however, that the demand 
for machines will greatly exceed the supply, 


and it will not be possible to satisfy all 


requirements. 


Consult your nearest BAMFORD AGENT, 


who will do his best for you. 


















A RANSOMES 
Tractor Ploush 


——in action’ 




































YOUR allowance of 
garden fertilizers 


Fisons would like to remind you that 
you are allowed to buy in any period of 
go days, the 1942, 
the following maximum quantities of the 


after Ist September, 


fertilizers mentioned :— 


Compound Fertilizer- - - - 3 cwts. 
Potassium Salts - - - - - |} ,, 
Any other specified Fertilizer - 1 ,, 


A good choice for the first item on the 
list is Fisons Granular Vegerite, a dustless 


granular fertilizer for food crops, which is 





easy to apply and very convenient to store. It 
costs 22s. 6d. a cwt. 






Note: Any fertilizer containing phosphate or potash 
may be used only for food crops (excluding fruit). 


It’s FISONS 
for FERTILIZERS 


Should you have any difficulty in obtaining Fisons Fertilizers 
through your Seedsman, write direct to FISONS Limited 
(Horticultural Department) Harvest House, Ipswich. 
Largest makers of Complete Fertilizers. 










Pioneers of Granular Fertilizers. 
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CATALOGUES 


| for 


GARDEN OR FARM 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue now ready 
Farm Catalogue to be published in January 
Send your request NOW, stating which Catalogue 


you require 


eescesesess Cc be RIST MAS PR ES E NTS seusuneeeens 


Carters Gift Vouchers may be purchased up 
to any sum, upon forwarding a remittance 
to Raynes Park or to our London Branches. 


Your friends can exchange the voucher for 
goods of their own choice. 

















RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 
| 53a Qn. Vic. St.,E.C.4. 129HighHolborn,W.C.1 134 Regent St., W.| 

















Gift to Hitler 


ARE YOU pulling that extra furrow? 
If every tractor in the British Isles was loaded 
to capacity, how many more acres could be 
ploughed at the right time and how many 
ploughing hours could be saved. 

Why make Hitler a present of all these 
hours and acres ? 


sane. sod 


Photo by courtesy of 
the 
Farmers Weekly 


THE PLOUGH THATS A FURROW LIGHTER, 


3 FURROW PLOUGH 





PLOUGHING LEA 10” WIDE x 7” DEEP IN EAST KENT 


R. A. LISTER & Co., Ltd., Dursley, Gis. 
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fARMING NOTES 





« g4CRICULTURE, often described as the 
most backward and most conserva- 
tive of industries, has provided a form 

~- of self-regulation far more_ drastic 


than t e control asserted over any other indus- 
try. ) ot only has this been accepted, but there 
is an most universal desire to see it continue 
with . itable peace-time adjustments after the 
war. his is what Lord De La Warr told the 
Overs s League when he was speaking at one 
of the meetings recently. It is indeed credit- 
able the farming industry that the food- 
prodt ion campaign has run so smoothly 
with serious hitches and has given the 
count. * such a remarkable increase in output 


from. ir own soil. The detailed administration 
in tl 


counties has been exercised by com- 
mitte consisting mainly of farmers, who freely 
cive t cir time and experience, and they are a 
volun ry army of 5,000 or so with no reward 
other 1an the knowledge that they are making 
their ‘ »ntribution to the war effort. The life of 
the o linary member of a District Committee 
is a | asy one these days. If he does his job 
consc -ntiously he spends as much as two or 
three days a week in visiting the farms of his 
neighi ours, seeing that they have all the advice 
and help they want in conforming to the policy 


of m:ximum production which has been laid 


down. Most visits are pleasant enough, but 
there are occasions when a neighbour is difficult 
to deal with and unwilling to do what is re- 
quired of him, whether it may be ploughing an 
additional grass field or growing an extra 
acreage of potatoes. Still more difficult is the 
case where a farmer so lags behind the pace of 
war-time food production that he is graded 
“C” and the question arises whether he should 
be turned out of his farm. 


* * * 


HESE troublesome patches call for a good 
deal of tact and understanding. The job 
can only be done satisfactorily by local farmers 
of standing. It could not be left to officials 
who cannot have any close knowledge of local 
circumstances and who would not command the 
confidence of all farmers. It is remarkable how 
smoothly everything has gone, remembering 
that the whole farming industry has been 
turned inside out during the past three years. 
The result in food output, which is what the 
nation is interested in, is that the increase as 
compared with pre-war days has been at least 
four times what the experts anticipated would 
be possible in 1939. 
* * * 
JO one will pretend that some mistakes 
have not been made. Human nature is 
always fallible and some decisions may not have 
been completely sound. But they have always 
been taken in good faith, and as the local 
committeeman’s recommendations are always 
subject to review by the County Executive 
Committee, impartiality is assured. If really 
drastic action is considered necessary, the 
consent of the Ministry’s Land Commissioner 
has to be obtained. No doubt the Ministry of 
Agriculture gets some complaints from indivi- 
dua! farmers, but the actions of the War Agri- 
cultural Committees are almost always endorsed 
by ocal farming opinion. It is only on rare 
occ sions that the local branch of the National 
Farmers’ Union, for instance, feels moved to 
pre’cst on the score of unfairness to one of its 
me ers. Indeed, the members of the local 
C iittees are in most cases farmers who have 
; he respect of their fellows through their 
ties in the National Farmers’ Union. 


* * * 
( E of the troublesome matters which War 
\gricultural Committees have to deal 
V s rats. It cannot be said that they have 
t 0 successful in preventing the waste of 
¢ is they have in getting extra crops grown. 
seem to be more rats about than ever 
t ‘inter. Of course, there is more food for 


n the thousands of extra ricks now stand- 
1 farms, and there are fewer competent 
tchers to deal with them. The ideal, of 
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course, is for the committee in each district to 
have a team of rat-catchers whose services can 
be kired to local farmers. The best plan is for 
farmers to be able to make contracts with the 
committee to keep down their rats. This 
ensures that rats are destroyed not only on one 
farm but on the adjoining farms if everyone 
comes into a block contract. Some committees 
are working this contract system with very good 
results. They undertake to catch rabbits as 
well as rats, and the rabbits pay for the rats. 
The chief problem is to obtain enough trappers 
to give complete service. Some counties have 
trained teams of Land Girls for this job, and 
once they get over their squeamishness about 
rats they prove very adept and get a good tally. 
It is a service which needs to be developed. 
Few of us realise how much corn is lost through 
rats lodging in the ricks. 
* * * 

.. HER cause of waste this season has 

been unthatched ricks. All the rain that 
fell in October penetrated several feet of the 
ricks which had been left unthatched when the 
weather broke. It is, of course, the obligation 
of every farmer to thatch his corn ricks immedi- 
ately after harvest, but with so many extra 
ricks and no extra thatchers it was not sur- 
prising that some ricks were caught by the 
weather. What we need is more thatchers, and 
there should be short training courses given in 
every district this winter. If every farm has 
one or more men or women who can thatch a 
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rick the problem will be solved. It is when a 
farmer relies on a professional thatcher or on 
the services of one of his neighbours’ men that 
thatching is badly delayed. The training this 
winter can be done on straw ricks, and if short 
thatching courses are arranged in every district 
there is no doubt that a good many farmers 
will send men to learn the art. They will not 
be expert thatchers, capable of doing fancy work, 
but they will soon know enough to put on a 
thatch that will keep out autumn storms and 
so save waste of grain. 
* * * 
HE millers in some parts of the country 
are embarrassed by the quantities of 
damp wheat which have been sent to them. 
Some of the mills have drying facilities, but 
there are others which cannot deal with wheat 
that has a moisture content in excess of 19 per 
cent. The best practical advice that can be 
given to farmers is to delay the threshing of 
wheat ricks which they know went up on the 
damp side. They will not be fit to thresh until 
the spring. This is sound enough advice, but 
in some parts of the country almost every rick 
went up on the damp side and threshing cannot 
be delayed all round until the spring. The 
millers and the Ministry of Food will have to 
realise that with a very heavy harvest and a 
season like 1942 there is bound to be some damp 
wheat coming on the market if the flow of home- 
grown wheat is to continue regularly through 
the season. A strong plea is being made for 
additional drying facilities, both on farms and 
at the mills. Of course, the farmer suffers a 
deduction when his wheat has to be dried, and 
it is no credit to anyone to have damp wheat. 
But sometimes the season goes all against us. 
CINCINNATUS. 


COUNTRY SALES 


VER 150 people attended the auction, 
at Reading, of a farm in Cholsey, and 
the 297 acres realised £85 an acre. Mr. 
A. C. Siese (Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley) conducted the sale, by order 

of the Public Trustee and Mrs. Hansen, executors 
of the late Mr. C. L. Hansen, who was a 
former chairman of the Danish Bacon Company, 
Limited. The holding was originally known as 
Blackall’s and Baker’s, and Mr. Hansen bought it 
25 years ago. He enlarged the buildings by the 
addition of seven new houses, and one brought from 
Denmark, with a view to keeping at least 750 pigs. 
The pig-houses at Hansen’s Farm are per- 
fectly planned, and absolutely clean, dry and well 
ventilated. Along with pig-breeding Mr. Hansen 
carried on cow-keeping, again on principles that 
earned for his produce the guarantee of “‘ accredited.”’ 
The farm lies on a gentle slope towards the 
Thames and to the river it has three-quarters 
of a mile of frontage. The farming has been on a 
seven-course plan, yielding heavy crops of sugar 
beet and lucerne. Four of the pastures were allotted 
to cows, and four nearer the river, as well as some 
smaller bits, to the pigs. The deep loam of the 
district is adequately drained, being over a gravel 
subsoil. The foreman, the bailiff, and other members 
of the farm staff had 10 excellent cottages, and the 
proprietor’s own residence united to external charm 
a commodious and comfortable character. 
Competition under the hammer opened with 
a bid of £15,000. To this £8,000 was soon added by 
£1,000 a time, and thereafter the progress became 
a little more cautious up to £24,750, offered by Mr. 
Sydney Bennett (Messrs. Nightingale, Page and 
Bennett) on behalf of Mr. Philip E. Hill. A pair 
of cottages, forming the second lot, went to the 
same buyer for £600, bringing the day’s total to 
£25,350. Mr. Hill, who already farms a very large 
acreage in Berkshire and Surrey, has intimated his 
wish to take the live and dead farming stock at a 
valuation. It may be remarked that in this, the latest 
of a series of important agricultural land sales, by 
different firms to various purchasers, in various 
parts of the country, the buyer is adding to his 
holdings, surely a sufficient proof of the confidence 
felt by shrewd judges in the outlook for farming. 


COUNTRY FREEHOLDS SOLD 


HE Oxford office of Messrs. James Styles and 
Whitlock reports the sale of the following 

and many other properties during the last few 
months: The Old Cottage, Ringmer, a sixteenth- 
century residence; The Priory, Dorchester, a seven- 
teenth-century village residence; The Old Vicarage, 
West Hendred, a Georgian residence (sold twice) ; 
River Cottage, Sutton Courtenay; Lower Brook 


Farmhouse, Worminghall; Polidoris, Holmer Green 
(with Messrs. Tresidder and Co.); Brindles, Bibury, 
a Cotswold residence; a modernised Tudor river- 
side residence, Waterside House, Drayton St. 
Leonard; The Walnuts, Towersey; Moreton Thatch, 


Moreton; South Lawn, Milton; Ashwell House, 
Bloxham; Moat Manor, Kingston Blount (with 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley); a modern 


house at Dry Sandford; a former vicarage, Wood- 
cote, Souldern; and a Georgian-style residence, 
Wootton House, Wootton. They have on offer a 
residential and agricultural estate, equipped for a 
small pedigree herd, at the foot of Marlborough 
Downs, with buildings, cottages and 65 acres, for 
£10,000; and approximately 215 additional acres of 
woodland, arable and pasture for a further £3,000. 


A SCORE OF SALES 

ae farm heads the latest list of private 

sales issued by Mr. Frank D. James (Messrs. 
Harrods Estate Offices). The list includes Oldways 
at Pyrford; Heather Bank, Haslemere; Rake 
House, Hampshire; and, with Messrs. Rackham 
and Smith, Coombe Croft, Henfield; Emmett’s Mill, 
Chobham; and eight other transactions, among 
them, with Messrs. Arney and Halstead, the sale 
of a Bookham house, known as Moret. 

A Wiltshire holding, Walwayne’s Court Farm, 
a freehold of just over 130 acres, has changed hands 
at Trowbridge, for £8,050. Nottinghamshire land, 
260 acres, has realised a total of £5,400. Good 
bidding has been seen at auctions of agricultural 
lots in Leicestershire and Shropshire. 

Dorset property, a modernised stone house 
(dated 1633) with farms and _ cottages is for 
disposal by Messrs. Lofts and Warner. The freehold 
has a rent roll of £1,700 a year. There is wildfowl 
shooting and, in a river and its tributaries on the 
estate, five miles of fishing may be had. 

For executors, Messrs. Hampton and Sons offer 
a modernised house of the Regency period, in 
Sutton, with extensive gardens, for £2,350. 

Offers by Messrs. F. L. Mercer and Co. include 
a small house and nearly four acres, within easy 
reach of Tunbridge Wells, for £3,050. A fairly 
modern freehold of over an acre on the fringe of 
the Chilterns is for sale, by Messrs. Ralph Pay and 
Taylor, for less than £4,000. 

Kent, Sussex and Surrey are represented in 
current offers by Messrs. Curtis and Henson, among 
them being a renovated fifteenth-century freehold 
of six acres, seven miles from Robertsbridge, and a 
Kentish house with its contents, and 27 acres. 

Prices quoted by Messrs. Bentall, Horsley and 
Baldry include £6,000 for a modernised seventeenth- 
century Cotswold farmhouse and 23 acres on the 
Berkshire Downs, near Faringdon. ARBITER. 
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Reviews by HOWARD SPRING - 
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O “classics’’ sometimes go collection of apparatus which the ne 
astray ? Do books that have used to produce t ily sions one 
should be a: light through The account he gives here of his 2 jve; the 
many years gutter out from tures as a sort of psychic Sh: <loc; free 
lack of care in infancy? Mr. Harry Holmes, running down evil-do.°s ;; the 
Price, the author of Search for Truth all parts of Europe, makes exc llen; tha 
(Collins, 15s.) assures us that he knows reading; and _ he has investigate | not ust 
of one such case. He was given when only the evil-doers but every un isua the 
a boy a book called Tiny Mite, and he _ sort of entertainment: the India: roy; eri 
calls it ‘“‘the most wonderful child’s trick, fire-walking, burial alive. alt 
book I have ever seen.’’ He adds: hone 
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differs from it. The book was pub- but every one of them true.”’ “here § 
lished in 1889 by Swar, Sonnenschein, were two Danish girls, twins,  uite ff tr 
Le Bas and Lowrey. It bearsno name unknown to him, who were abie to Ff 
of either author or artist. Mr. Pricc, tell him such personal things as that 
though he has made diligent search, his mother’s name was. Randall z 
aes = SENSE has never seen or heard of another ‘‘ This wasanamazing shot,”’ he writes : 7 
in happier times Kershaw all British Binoculars copy. I wish I could come upon this ‘‘and I do not believe there was 4 sit 
will be available again for your enjoyment. book, for I am not myself a believer in person living (except, perhaps, my _ 
SONS {TD “Anak ot he tomes a ae. lost classics. wife) who knew my mother’s name =e 
== _— mance ni Sarangi 2 — I have spoken of Mr. Price’s dili- And it was her Christian name (n/ ne 
aioe gent search, and his book now under Emma Randall Meech) . . . and! Bik 
review is the life story of a diligent had not thought of her as a Randal! , 
searcher. The word search is in its for many years.”’ i oy 
title: the Search for Truth. Truth So much for persons; there r F neh 
has many aspects; Mr. Price’s line of main those discarnate powers that § hig 
enquiry has been into the psychic, and Mr. Price, for want of a better word E al 
I have never read or heard of anyone calls “entities.” Of their existence he F trit 
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and knowledge. If in the course of noisy ghosts. Mr. Price is the author FF nes 
this brief notice only the more start- of The Most Haunted House 1 f ‘al 
ling and perhaps amusing aspects of England, an examination of the Ff “a 
the matter are dealt with, let it be strange happenings at Borley Rectory | the 
remembered that Mr. Price is the in Essex. For centuries now thes f ne 
founder of the National Laboratory for noisy ghosts who throw things about ' a 
Psychical Research, that he accepts smash furniture, hurl down the pi ' Th 
nothing which cannot withstand scien- tures from wails and the ornaments fie 
tific enquiry, and that he has done from the mantelpiece, seem to lt thi 
more than any other man living to authenticated phenomena. It 1 § Co 
induce universities to take these things strange to me how often they appea! . ney 
up as matters for consistent and intel- in an_ ecclesiastical context. Th | om 
ligent enquiry. Assuredly, he is nota Wesley family knew all about it al 
man to be startled by a candle in a Epworth Rectory; there was Borley A 
hollow turnip. Mr. Price writes here of a Shropshir . 
manor house in which there wer 
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overmuch, leaving frustration to in- 
habit dark places. But these are idle 
speculations which will certainly not 
st the lucid and painstaking 
igator whose book I most 
ly commend. 

vestination Chungking, by Han 
(Cape, 12s. 6d.), is a Chinese 
autobiography. The foreword 
savs’ ‘‘The names and elaboration 
are ictitious, the facts are auto- 
phical.’”” One would have a 
understanding of the book if 
iad a better understanding of 
ord ‘‘elaboration.’’ It suggests 
m to apply any fiction on to 
the «eleton of fact, and one feels 
tha ‘his freedom has been widely 
ust However, we must not make 
the .istake of confusing facts with 
tru They are different matters 
alt’ ther; and the book certainly 
has .e ring of truth. 
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LITERARY NOVEL 


he story tells how a Chinese boy 
rl played together in the streets 
of | -king; how, later, they met in 
nd, where she was a student of 
nity nursing and he of military 
mat ers. They returned to China 
ver, married, and threw them- 
s into the war against Japan. 
fhe young man became an officer on 
Chi-ng Kai-Shek’s staff, and his wife 
accompanied him on most of his work, 
ending with him in Chungking. 

Che book has none of the tough 
quality of T’ien Chun’s Village in 
August, that recent novel by a 
peasant-soldier, in which the: rough- 
and-tumble of the fighting-man’s life 
is so vividly captured; but it has 
much highly-considered ‘‘literary’’ 
writing concerning Chinese life as it 
was in more peaceful days and as it 
persisted in some parts up to the time 
of the author’s writing. Once Chung- 
king is reached, the book becomes more 
highly charged with contemporary 
reality, and it ends with a noble 
tribute to the despised ‘‘coolie”’ 
labourer. ‘‘They are the builders and 
carriers, the peasant farmers, the 
workers of China. They built the 
palaces of Peking and the Burma 
Road. They made the Great Wall and 
the shelters of Chungking. They keep 
traffic moving, carrying loads, pulling 
carts and rickshaws, towing boats. 
They keep life going; they dig in the 
fields, they plant and harvest. Every- 
thing in China depends upon them. 
Coolies. I would make the word 
‘coolie’ a name of honour before the 
world !’’ 


A STUDY OF A PARSON 


Mr. Ernest Raymond’s new novel 
Was There Love Once? (Cassell, 
10s. 6d.) is the story of Judith Fear, 
who is not in the beginning a particu- 
larly attractive person. True, there 
was not much to make her attractive, 
lor her father, vicar of a London 
Suburban parish, was enough to turn 
the milk sour in the cat’s saucer. He 

«a dark-minded egotist who 
ght all the household should 
‘ve round his sun and make 
ance. A horrible man, well 
snted. 

3ut for all that, I am constitu- 
lly unable to like a girl who says 
1 shut up” to her overworked 

er, however boring that parent 
9€; and retorts ‘‘Oh, nuts to all 
when her father lays down his 
however silly it is. 

0 Judith left home and lived in 
ith a young man full of ‘‘ modern”’ 

and social principles all wind 
© work, and charged, fundamen- 

, with as profound a selfishness 

> Rev. Mottram Fear’s. 
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An Anglican “‘father,’’ working 
among the bombed poor of the East 
End, showed Judith a more excellent 
way, and she trained as a nurse and 
worked with the community. 

What is life for? And how does 
religion .help one to live it? Those 
are the questions that were forced 
upon Judith’s notice; and the right 
answers and the wrong are incarnated 
in Father Porteous and the Rev. 
Mottram Fear. ‘I don’t quite believe 
all that you believe,’ Judith confessed 
to the Father, even at the end; and 
he said: ‘I know, I know. But you 
believe the heart and essence of the 
matter, which is that we must try to 
incarnate love in ourselves . . . and 
that that’s the only thing that’ll help 
the world now.” 


A PILGRIMAGE 


Briefly, Was There Love Once? 
is the story of one girl’s pilgrimage 
towards the realisation of this funda- 
mental if simple truth. 

Ellen Rogers, by James T. Farrell 
(Routledge, 10s. 6d.), should be read 
in the light of a statement made 
recently by Mr. Farrell to an inter- 
viewer: ‘“‘Of course I know that 
women who belong to ladies’ clubs 
don’t want to be told that the life of 
the majority of people is banal, that 
it is grey, that it is dreary.” 

If you don’t want to be told that, 
don’t read this book of Chicago life. 
The publishers say it is a story of the 
conflict between ‘‘two morally irre- 
sponsible persons,’’ and a reviewer has 
called these two persons ‘“‘amoral.”’ 

Now this word amoral is being 
overdone. An animal, with no know- 
ledge of right and wrong, is amoral; 
a man cannot be. Nor can a man or 
woman, blessed with normal powers 
and some education, be “morally 
irresponsible.”’ 

The fact is that this book is the 
study of a young man and a young 
woman who, completely responsible 
for all they did, lived a life that was 
immoral, inconceivably empty of 
everything but sexual passion, furtive, 
drunken, restless, selfish and deceitful. 
The man was a master of frothy ro- 
mantic words which caused the woman 
to see a wastrel as a knight-errant; 
the woman was a lazy creature who, 
if she had taken the trouble to use 
only a part of the senses she had, must 
have known that this facile word- 
spouter and work-dodger and sponger 
would in the long run leave her flat. 

That is what these people are, 
and I don’t see that Mr. Farrell, at all 
events, has pretended that they are 
anything else. He has presented them, 
strictly and candidly from this angle, 
remarkably well; but lives so banal 
in themselves have a limited appeal to 
me. I found their days and doings 
monotonous and repetitive. I should 
have thought even the devil had a 
more amusing time in hell. 





o 


Of Green Fingers Again (Jenkins, 
5s.), by Reginald Arkell, it need only 
be said that it is as good asGreen Fingers. 
The Poet Laureate and Edward Seago 
together have created a living record 
of men and girls on active service in 
A Generation Risen (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 
Two new collections, The Daily Tele- 
gvaph Third Miscellany (Hutchinson, 


4s. 6d.), compiled by J. B. Firth, and], 
The Romantics (Routledge, 10s. 6d.), |; 


chosen by Geoffrey Grigson, will be 
ideal for many of one’s friends. Lady 
Gorell’s Bitty and the Bears (Murray, 
5s.), is a treasure for nursery folk. 


The best suggestion, perhaps, is |+ 


a book token, which costs 3d., the 
stamp to be affixed being 3s. 6d., 5s., 
78. Gd., 108. Gd:, or £1 ls: The 
recipient can exchange them for books 
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MASTERS 
( VOICE 5 


RADIO RECEIVERS AND 
RADIO - GRAMOPHONES 


INSTRUMENTS of FINE QUALITIES 














MAY FAI 
HOTEL 


BERKELEY STREET 


W.l 


RESTAURANT - GRILL ROOM 


SNACK BAR 


MODERN AMERICAN’ BAR 


TELEPHONE 
MAYFAIR 7777 





* 


Dancing Every Evening 
(Sundays excepted) 


JACK JACKSON 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
CABARET 














to their value to his own taste. 


“FAMOUS FOR HALF A CENTURY” 
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CROSSWORD 673 this wet 
N oO = 1. Clothe Sam in this useful piece of mechan. 


; i s " ism (two words, 4, 7) 

A prize of two guineas will tbe awarded for the first correct solution opened. 9. Intends as men (5) 

Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘“‘Crossword No. 673, CountRY a . = 

Lirg, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this 10. With mistrustful vigilance (9) 

office not later than the first post on the morning of Wednesday, December 23, 1942. 11. Consumes, or perhaps the consumed (4 

12. It used to go with a furbelow (5) 

13. No dancers, but at least they have , 
skip (4) 

16. Arthur in Wales (5) 

17. Too much in France helps to make a hot 
region (6) 

19. Material with which iron may be g'ove; 
(6) 

20. Beefy peer? (5) 

22. District of North-west Germany (4 

23. Once my valley’s hue (5) 

24. Yield the homonym of seed (4) 

27. Caucasian rodents known to the sc’ ool. 
boy? (two words, 5, 4) 

28. Lions in a group show hauteur, of ci urse 
(5) 

29. Little Mary caged is attractive (two words, 





DOWN 

. A.T.S. crest (anagr.) (8) 
. Wild oats housed in Kent (4) 
. What the jury brought in for the Ma‘or? 

(two words, 8, 7) 
Wherein Neptune, presumably, was 

rocked in infancy (four words, 6, 2, }, 4) 
5. A god raises Napoleon’s bridge (4) 
6. More comfortable (6) 
7. The Emperor’s headache, perhaps two 

words, 8, 5) 
8. Observers and non-observers (four words, 
4, 3, 2, 4) 
14. Flower among tares? (5) 
15. All arms and legs (5) 
18. ‘Idle grey’’ (anagr.) (8 
Name 21. A bit fishy ? Well sae or not, it has 
a little devil (6) 
25. A venerable historian (4) 

Address 26. Stony manner of addressing a chum ! (4) 


QOn~=— 


am 
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SOLUTION TO No. 672. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the isswe of December 11, will be announced next week. 





ACROSS. 1, London fogs; 6, Chic; 9, Covenanter; 10, Burn; 12, The winner of Crossword No. 671 is 
Dreams; 13, Abele; 16, Baleful; 18, Deserve; 19, Infused; 21, Unusual; 
22, Agree; 23, Arches; 27, Iron; 28, Estimation; 29, Need; 30, Lawn — 
mowers. DOWN. 1, Luck; 2, Nave; 3, Owner; 4, Fan mail; 5, Greased Miss Raper, 


7, House proud; 8, Cinderella; 11, Nassau; 14, Obligation; 15, All fo 3 . - 
Love; 17, Fasten; 20, Dead Sea; 21, Unction; 24, Erato; 25, Life; 26, Ends- 67, Pevensey Rd., St. Leonards-on-Sea 














MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION ye MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 


——— ALLIANCE™—_} 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


of BAR'THOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 


etc. 
KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW. SUSSEX 






























HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at 
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Turn your whisky into champagne 
by diluting it generously with 


ROSS Ss Soda Water ... 
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i S Cheque enclosed... * 
NY ——-s 
y A ‘Christmas’ cheque for the R.A.F. Benevolent y 
0l- ° Fund is not merely a welcome, seasonable gesture, wh 
4 it marks your gratitude to a very gallant company y 
use N' whose devotion and sacrifice are indeed beyond y 
ihe ° all gratitude. : 
NS It brings practical help to the wounded, the injured, iy 
° the out-of-action; to the widow, the orphan, and ta 
\4 other dependants deprived of their financial main- X 
° stay; it brings comfort to every member of the ° 
or? Ne R.A.F. by supporting a great Organisation which X 
Nt he knows will never fail him. y 
Vas * . ° 

4) _ ¢ C= ie In view of rapidly increasing demands upon the wa 
: Ne Fund, that ‘Cheque enclosed’ can hardly be too 2s 
es generous. a 
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ds, J Specially prepared by Abdulla for all lovers K ROY Q Zz Q IR FORCE Ni 
} of the American style cigarette & N 
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t ease senc onations to ; ; . 
“ 20 for 2!- 5 yoo ee |S 

STREET, LONDON. S.W.1. Make Cheques and Postal Orders payable 

_ NS to the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. ¥ 
i a ( Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940.) NY 
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‘TWIXT TRENT 
AND TWEED’ 











Leiceste 





u j Burlingtons are the perfect al- 
Nee! 14 of § jitr 0% ternative to imported Havanas. 
; Guaranteed made and rolled 


from the finest imported 


leads the Havana and other world famous — 


SRR ERECT ee 


teady opinion of 


the North | 
e Y P.4 : 
4 Bk to see /t at your Club, Library or Newsagent BURLINGTON CIGARS, !73, NEW BOND STREET, w.! 


Coronas 1/8 
Obtainable from all High Class Dealers and Stores 


\"" Coronas | /- AG Ve? Petit Coronas | /4 
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ASHION designers continue to create, and news of war 
fashions to circulate, in the fourth year of the war. We 
know, via the illustrated magazines, the films, and from 
Transatlantic Clipper passengers, of what is going on in 

America and how the restrictions on trade are working out 
there. The American Government imposed certain limitations 
as soon as war was declared—on the amount of material used 
for a dress, for instance. The straight, plain schoolgirl’s woollen 
coat with fur or brilliant lining over a dark sheath frock with 
décolleté neckline is the news of the winter in New York. They 
are making spun rayon stockings—sheer, clinging, hard-wearing 
rayons—to take the place of the legendary nylons which they 
put into mass production as we went to war and the fame of 
which travelled over here. Americans are now to do without 
nylon, as the material is wanted for flarachutes for night bombers. 
Each manufacturer is restricted to four shades, and fashion 
experts say this has had the effect it had here of improving the 
look of legs en masse as no one can afford a mistake in colour. 
They are wearing a great deal of tobacco brown in New York, 
quilting everything they can lay their hands on, coats, jackets, 
boleros, hats, muffs, collars, sleeves, not to mention bed-jackets. 
They are restricted on yardage so that the chemise frock came 
in almost at once, and is as popular there as it is here. There 
has been an orgy of ballet shoes for the short frocks and knitted 
caps that pull down right over the hairline and are peaked or 
folded on top like a fisherman’s for country wear and, in black, 
for town. The workmanlike tailor-made has swept all before it 
as it has done here and become the basic item of a war-time 
wardrobe for the woman not in uniform. Rubber rationing has 
hit Americans too. Thirty-six square inches of elastic fabric 
per garment was the official dictum to makers of corsets, and 
many famous designers, well known over here, had to begin 
again at the beginning. They have found new fabrics with elastic 
in the weave, as our manufacturers have done, and are working 
them and gusseting them so that they control at the right 
spots. 

Then. from Switzerland, comes news of a show held in 
Zurich in the autumn by a group of enterprising textile manu- 
facturers and Swiss dressmakers. Fifty or so models were shown, 
ranging from winter sports suits to glamorous evening gowns 
and raincoats in entirely new materials. A wedding gown was 
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This coat was ao” epee 
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in Zurich in 


incoat designed by Travella in — ae 
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Enquiries : 

Nicoll Clothes 

i3 & 14 GOLDEN SQUARE 
Ww.! 


Agents in West End : 


NICOLLS of REGENT STREET 


120 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.|! 
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The Priceless Biscuit 


It is an odd reflection that, if the ‘ points’ be lacking, 
not all the wealth of Ophir will suffice to purchase a 
single Romary Biscuit. And in a topsy-turvy world, 
where the cost of excellence in the new currency of 
* points’ is no more than that of mediocrity, the best 
becomes more than ever desirable. 


We, no less than you, regret that in some parts of the 
country wartime necessity makes it impossible for you 
to buy Romary Biscuits. To those more fortunately 
placed, we would say: Romary Biscuits are still the 
supreme example of the art of biscuit craftsmanship 
and today the need for ‘points’ lays an additional 
emphasis on quality. 


ROMARY’S 


‘Tunbridge Wells’ Biscuits 


(Registered Trade Mark) 
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(PASTILLES 


CATARRH ‘ANTISEPTIC THROAT 




































































KERFOOTS 


MEDICATED 


embodying the 
manufacturing 
experience of 


eighty years 
* 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 


GLYCERINE OF THYMOL 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 
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No more useful Presents 


F T possible for your Gardening 
Here’saselection. Full list on request 


’ BARN’ ‘LARGE TENT’ 
»f 20 cloches, Full set of 26 cloches, 
30 ft. 67/6 covering 39 ft. 67/6 
and 72/6) (Scotland 72/6) 
age paid. Carriage paid. 


v. Hitler’ free with éach Gift Order: 





_ CONTINUOUS ¢ LOC H ES. 


LTD., Dept. D.A., Chertsey, Surrey. 
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JOHN MACKINTOSH & SONS LTD., 
Makers of ‘‘ Quality Street ’’ 


Something 


ackintos 


‘always in 


guality 


to look forward to 


TOFFEE TOWN, 
and other high-grade Toffees and Chocolates. 





HALIFAX 





THE TAO CLINIC 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Permanentlv destroyed by 
advanced Electrolysis. 75 
hairs destroved for 10/6, a 
20-minute sitting. Each 
treated singly. No scar- 
ring. Practically painless. 
Moles and warts success- 
fully removed. Medically 
approved. Consultations 
free by appointment, 
when a frank and honest 
diagnosis of each case 
will be given. 





Appointments ascepted 
for Saturday afternoons. 


Phone - - - KEN 9055 


175 KNIGHTSBRIDGE 




















Billiards Tables 


The urgent demands of the Army, 
Air and Civil Defence Forces are 
leaving us with very few Tables for 
private or public use, but enquiries 
are always welcomed and every effort 
is being made to meet individual 
requirements. 


W. JELKS & SONS LTD. 
263-275 Holloway Rd., London, N.7 


Established 1835. Tel. North 2747 (10 lines) 
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SAVE FUEL 









(Chilled 
since 1700 


for Quality 





ROSSE & 
BLACKWELLS 


MOCK TURTLE VEGETABLE KIDNEY 


ee: 


By Appointment 


MULLIGATAWNY ~- CONSOMME 








Have you ever thought 
how you would miss 
salt with your meals 


(ercebos Salt 


IDECEMBER 














For Christmas Send 


JACQMAR 
Searf Gift Tokens 
Your friends can exchange 
these with us for the scarves 
they me 7 
Prices : 1}, 2 2, 24, 3, 34, 4, 

4h Gns. 


JANE anv JUDY 
ALTERATION SPECIALISTS | 
‘Expert in re-creating 

your disused clothes 


Why not use the precious pre-war 
material lying idle perhaps in men’s | 
suits and great- coats. 

They can be unpicked and re -made 
into suits 7 winter coats. 


JANE ann JUDY | 


Ladies’ Tailors . Dressmakers 


Tokens obtainable only from : Furriers . Milliners 
JACQ MAR ||| “east” | 


Will ladies who have surplus materials for 


> W.1. 
16, Grosvenor Street, London, 1 disposal please send 1 us us particulars. | 

















DIAMONDS UP 100%, 
MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 


HAND PAINTED CHINA DOOR 
HANDLES & FINGER PLATES 


The genuine hand-painting of artists burnt into 


LERY. SILVER, PLATE. ANTIQUES. the china. Xmas or New Year's Gift suggestion. 
£1/£10,000. Call, Post or Phone Mayfair A | Col rT ib d 
5825. Cash paid immediately. ctual Colour illustrations will be poste 


on receipt of Postal Order for 1/6, being 
cost of printing and postage. 


CHARLES HARDEN 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.! 


The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 




















67, Dulverton Road, Ruislip, Middlesex 
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PHOTCGRAPHS DENES 


Erik’s beret for a festive 
occasion — fronds of un- 
curled ostrich and a veil. 


A Cossack hat in Persian 
lamb with a short coat to 


match, nipped in at the 
waist. Molho. 
Thaarup’s hat with the 


brim in mink tails that are 
sliced and worked flat. 


shown in crisp white Swiss 
embroidered muslin with 
a peplum and a wide skirt 
merging into a train. A 
white rayon  whipcord 
was one of the novelties 
among the fabrics and 
was made into a tailored 
riding jacket. It looks 
excellent for raincoats as 
it is, of course, for winter sports. Reversible twill silks were a 
novelty, plaid one side and plain the other. They open up 
possibilities for the tailored summer frock. Unlined blouses with 
hoods are being made in cotton or rayon backed with wool, embroid- 
ered round the neck and down the front and are full and gathered 
to the waist like a peasant’s shirt. 


* * * 


HARMING ideas for using up odd pieces of embroidered muslin 

included a tiny bolero with short puffed sleeves that — 
furbish up an old plain black frock and a long-sleeved coatee i 
coarse lace in an all-over pattern. We have ‘reproduced one a 
the coats with a top cut like a sports shirt, a fashion shown in 
America and England as well, where these easy-to-wear styles are 
the big news of this decade of fashion, as were the bob, the cloche 
and the straight-up-and-down clothes of the end of the last war. 
The fashion trade is the most resilient of industries and contiues 
undaunted to adapt, contrive and create with what is left to it. 
The big wholesalers’ collections are being shown in London du ing 
this month. 

They all have to conform to the austerity regulations. 
Lines are simple and clean cut, colours are glowing and lov ‘ly, 
with the pastels almost banished. There are all kinds of new ti cks 
with belts. The open neckline vies with a plain circular effect at 
keeps close to the throat. Either is a good background for pe ‘1s, 
necklaces or scarves. Plain bracelet-length sleeves have ali ost 
eclipsed the elbow-length ones and short puffs. There is a che ille 
jersey with a bloom on the surface that is most becoming an 1s 
being worked for moulded afternoon frocks. The new shade fot 
the coming summer is a vibrant yellow that mixes well with “he 
dove greys, and the mushroom shades that are in all the fe ric 
collections. P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 
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The most popular 
A brands are: 
Uu as “ VIRGINIA” No. 7 


h ° TURKISH No. 11 
for choice “EGYPTIAN” No. 16 

















Traditional quality 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


in original OLD FASHIONED 
FLASK 





Unsurpassed in quality 

although restricted _ in 

distribution by scarcity of 
old stocks 


WILLIAM GRIGOR & SON 
INVERNESS 
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Preparing to be 


a Beautiful Lady 


Piano practice is a bore. Or is it? Scales are 





a bore, they always were; but playing tunes is 
different. Olga plays The British Grenadiers with 
immense gusto. Ten years from now, a young 
lady of exquisite loveliness will be seated at the 
piano playing Chopin —and who will be listening? 
Practice night and morning is the secret of becom- 
ing a beautiful pianist. Pears Soap and clear 
water night and morning is the secret of preparing 


to be a beautiful lady. 


PEARS 
GOLDEN GLORY 


1 
724 A CAKE U.K. only) 











second class matter at the New York, U.S.A., Post Office, 





ial subscription rates, including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86/8; Canada, 84/6. 


A. & F. Pears Ltd. GG 360/35 

: =s 
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os f el l € RESTAURANT 


MAYFAIR PLACE, W1 




















Ind those were days of Beautiful Thines : 
Kindness—love—llumanity and Dreams” 


ve ¥ 
ishing (Merry Chri da Happy N 
Ws ng you a \ lerry ristmas anda t appy lew (Year 
(Yours faithfully, F. FERRARO, General Manager 
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